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Special Note to Editors. 


As a last resort against certain inveterate poachers who 
éraw constantly upon this journal for original articles and 
illustrations without giving a shadow of credit, it has be- 
come necessary to Copy Right the numbers. The matter 
of these pages is nearly a!loriatNaL, much of it being pro- 
cured at high rates, and the Proprietor will continue to 
secure the best practical Editorial talent in the country, 
at whatever cost. 

{cy Let it be understood, however, that each and ev- 
ery Journal is invited to freely copy, with credit, at any 
and all times, such articles as may be thought desirable ; 
and the proprietor hereby agrees to, in no case avail him- 
himself of the advantage of, or make any use of the Copy 
Rigtit, where any article or illustration taken from this 
journal is duly credited to the American Agriculturist. 

ORANGE JUDD, Proprietor. 
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February: 
——» 

‘* What prodigies can power divine perform 
More grand than it produces year by year— 
And all in sight of inattentive man. 
Familiar with the effect, we slight the cause, 
And in the constancy of Nature’s course, 
The regular return of genial months, 
And renovation of a faded world, 


See naught to wonder at.” Cowrer. 


There is much not only to wonder at, but to in- 
struct us, in the methods, by which Nature reno- 
vates a faded world. By a constant succession 
of changes the face of the earth is made con- 
tinually attractive. The rotation, which the 
Divine mind has impressed upon all the planets 
of our system, is carried out in all the details of 
animal and vegetable life, upon the face of the 
globe. We have a constant succession of sea- 
sons, each having its own peculiarities, and pre- 
paring the way for its successor, in the circling 
year. Each month has its strongly marked fea- 
tures, and its appropriate work, by the forces of 
Nature. The Winter is, by no means, a season 
lost to the purposes of vegetable growth, though 
all plants are apparently struck with paralysis, 
and no changes visible to the eye are going for- 
ward. The agencies of frost and water are now 
active in field and forest, disintegrating both the 
organic, and the inorganic materials of the soil. 
The frost breaks down rough hard clods into a 
finer tilth than the plow and the harrow can ever 
secure. 

In the forest, a constant succession of trees and 
plants are kept up. However bountifully the wal- 
nut may shed its nuts, they are ‘not to reproduce 
their kind upon the same soil of the parent tree. 
They will be borne down the stream by the wa- 
ters, or transported by squirrels to a new locality, 
to take possession and replace the oak, the chest- 
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nut, or some other forest tree. We ranely find 
an extirpated forest, left to itself, replated by the 
same varieties of trees. Hard wood trees are 
often succeded by pines or firs, and these ever- 
greens are followed by deciduous trees. 

The same law of rotation is observed in the 
smaller plants and grasses. 

In the field where wild strawberries flourish 
in the greatest abundance, after a few years, few 
if any will be fuund. The grasses which before 
were scanty have entirely supplanted them. In 
salt marshes, the black grass, which is most co- 
veted for food, is gradually driven out by the 
onion grass, and other coarse varieties. Shut off 
the sea water, and drain these marshes, and a 
new order of vegetation starts into being as if by 
magic. Shore weeds come in, and have their 
brief day, then mosses, dandelions, dock, and 
thistles, to be supplanted in their turn by up- 
land grasses, clover, herds, and red top, 


ROTATION OF CROPS, 


Nature then points the husbandman to a rota- 
tion of crops, as one of the necessities of his call- 
ing. It was not until about a century ago, that 
this subject received much attention. If shifts 
in the crops were made, it was not with any un- 
derstanding of the philosophy of the change. The 
fact was forced upon the attention of all, that land 
continually kept in grass, gradually became bar- 
ren and unprofitable. Plowingand manuring was 
a remedy, and hoed crops, either roots or grain, 
would pay forthe labor and manure necessary to 
fit the land for grass again. Yet there wasa 
reason for this rotation, aside from the benefit of 
stirring the soil and adding new elements to its 
fertility. Arthur Young, an eminent English 
writer upon agriculture, was among the first to 
point out the advantages of a good succession of 
crops. He claimed, that whenever very good or 
very bad husbandry is found on arable land, it is 
more the result of a right or wrong arrangement 
of the crops, than of any other circumstance ; 
that no district is well cultivated under bad rota- 
tions, while it is extremely rare to find one badly 
cultivated under such as are good. It is, perhaps, 
owing as much to his labor, as that of any other 
one man, that England now has a well defined 
system of cropping her farms. The given routine 
fora certain variety of soil is followed with great 
uniformity, and is rarely departed from, except 
for the purpose of experiment. The experience 
of her best farmers has determined this rotation, 
and it is found to be more profitable than any 
other arrangement of the crops. 

The philosophy of this rotation is explained by 
two theories. The first or excretory theory ac- 
counts for the phenomenathus: One crop does 
better where it follows another, because every 
plant leaves in the soil certain excretory matters, 
that are not friendly to other plants of its own 
species ; while they are appropriate food for differ- 
ent plants. Plants seem endowed with something 
ofthe same instinct as animals, and avoid their own 
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foeces or the dead matter thrown from their own bark 
and roots. Until these are decomposed, and remov- 
ed from the earth by other plants, or by the gradual 
effects of decomposition, the same crop cannot be 
advantageously planted in the same soil. Hence 
in raising bulbous flowers, like the hyacinth which 
grows in water, there must be a frequent change 
of the water, in order to remove the excretory 
matter thrown off from the roots of the plant. 
This same foul water, however, is found to be a 
good stimulant to other kinds of plants, and will 
sometimes make them flourish even better than 
pure water. It is also a well known fact, that 
nurserymen find it difficult to make a second crop 
of young apple trees grow, where they have been 
grown before. Even with heavy manuring, they 
find it better policy to take a piece of ground that 
has been occupied with some other crop. If there 
are exceptions to the advantage of rotation, as 
there seems to be, in the case of the onion, and 
some other garden crops, it is in case of gross 
feeders, where a great deal of manure is used, 
which, by its fermentation in the soil, decomposes 
the excretory matter of the crops of the preceding 
season. The onion crop is almost always heavily. 
manured, and dressed with ashes, which furnish 
lime and potash, twe powerful alkalies, that act 
with great rapidity upon all vegetable fiber. So 
much for this theory. ‘ 

The second theory may be stated thus: Each 
plant absorbs some essential constituent from the 
soil, Which, in time, becomes exhausted. If, fom 
instance, the wheat plant demands phosphate ot 
lime, and there is but a small quantity in the soil, 
it fails to be perfectly developed when it cannot 
find a full supply of this mineral. It must be re- 
stored by the application of manure or by a fal- 
low, or the growth of some other crop that docs. 
not require much phosphate of lime for its per- 
fect developement. Another example is frequent- 
ly given of root crops, which usually contain con- 
siderable quantities of alkalies. This theory sup- 
poses a root crop to exhaust the ready formed 
alkalies in a soil, and that alkaline manures must 
be added or a change of crops be made, whilea 
further disentegration of the soil is setting at 
liberty new supplies of alkalies. 

We think there is some truth in both of the 
theories as above stated, but that neither of them, 
and especially not the second one, will fully ac- 
count for the advantages of a rotation. ! 

It is probably the exhaustion of the organic or 
vegetable matters in the soil, more by one crop 
than by another, that chiefly has to do with the 
benefit of a change of crops. The main points in 
these theories were discussed in our manure at- 
ticles in last volume. ' 

A rotation is not only demanded for the sake of 
furnishing a new pasture ground for the roots of 
plants, but to prevent the increase of predatory 
grubs and insects. The instinct of these won- 
derful creatures leads them to deposit their eggs 
where the young, when hafched, will find their 
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favorite food in readiness. The intelligence of 


man @ircumvents ‘his instinct, by changing the 
crop, and cutting »ff the supplies of the young 
grub. 

The light lands of England are commonly cul- 
tivated under a four cr five course system. The 
four course begins wth fallow ground, manured 
Ist year, turnips fed >ff; 2d, oats or barley; 3d, 
grass seed; 4th, wheat. The five course is: 
turnips; vats or barley . clover; peas; wheat. 

On heavy clays the rotation is usually fallow, 
with manure; wheat; beans; wheat manured ; 
,clover ; oats or wheat. 

While rotation is rigidly adhered to, the varia- 
tions are considerable, to meet the varieties of 
soil, and the conditions of the market. 

There is, perhaps, no point in good husbandry 
that calls for the examination of American farmers 
more urgently thanthis. Ithas wrought wonders 
in England,and there can belittle doubt that it would 
work quite as favorable a change in our own ag- 
Ticulture. It is a common fault with us, to keep 
our land too long inone crop. Grass, not unfre- 
quently, occupies the same field for eight or ten 
years, until less than half aton of hay is cut to 
the acre. 

We have seen large tracts of excellent light 
land made barren, by cropping with rye in alter- 
nate years. The same result follows with wheat 
and buckwheat. Now is the time for farmers to 
mature their plans for the coming season, and to 
enter upon a judicious rotation of crops. 





Calendar of Work for the Month. 


—~)e-- 


FARM. 


February has been called a month of leisure. 
There is nothing especially driving, but for the 
provident farmer, anxious to relieve amore busy 
season from every possible care, there is plenty 
of work that may appropriately be done now. 
The chief employment will be the daily care of 
stock of all kinds, to see that they are regularly 
and properly fed, and that nothing is suffered to 
waste about the buildings. Too many farmers 
look upon the Winter season as a time when lit- 
tle can be earned, without sufliciently bearing in 
mind that to husband is to earn. The barn, the 
workshop, the woodshed, the cellar, the forest or 
wood pile will admit of a variety of labor in clear 
or stoimy weather. The Southern planter will 
now be actively at work manuring, plowing and 
putting in early crops. 

Cattle require a large amount of care during 
this month, both on their own, and their owners’ 
account. They should not fall away in flesh as 
Spring approaches, nor should a lavish, wasteful 
method of feeding be pursued, thus exhausting the 
fodder before grazing time. Use the straw cut- 
ter daily, and if there is much coarse feed, a 
steaming apparatus will be found very valuable. 
Give extra feed to cows about calving, and allow 
them plenty of room at night. 

Cellars—Watch against frost, keep swcet and 
clean, surt over fruit and expel or catch wes and 
mice. 

Corn—Note the spoiling bins and shocks at the 
West, and as far as may be apply a remedy in fu- 
ture. Procure seed early and test its vegetating 
powers by sprouting samples in the house. The 
planting season will commence at the far South 
during the latter part of the month. 

.Fences—Continue to get out materials, as 
directed last month. Repair and build new ones 
‘where the frost will admit. 

“Flax and Hemp—Complete dressing any yet 


as possible, feeding with Indian meal, bran, and 
cut roots. Use racks in the yard, as figured on 
page 43, rather than scatter the fodder where 
it will be trampled by stock. We trust the prac- 
tice of feeding at distant stack yards has been 
discarded. 

Fowls—See directions of last month, and give 
cooked potatoes or other vegetables in addition to 
their grain feed. Select and set eggs during the 
latter part of the month for early chickens. Read 
articles on “ Poultry raising” page 47. 


Grain—Ifany remains unthreshed, leave it no 
longer a prey to rats and mice. See that vermin 
are kept from the granaries, and cattle and sheep 
from the growing fields. Eating off at this season 
will be very injurious. Look out early for Spring 
seed. 

Hogs—With a full supply of warm cooked food, 
give charcoal and salt occasionally, especially,to 
breeding sows. Keep their pens well supplied 
with manurial agents, and a good bed of straw or 
leaves. 

Horses and Mules—Give grain or carrots with 
cut feed. See that working horses are well shod, 
during icy weather. Keep blanketed when not in 
use, and well bedded at night. 

Ice Houses—Watch for the first opportunity to 
fill with thick clear ice, if not already done. Pack 
close, filling crevices with broken pieces. All 
this, if you get any ice this Winter. Wehave 
seen none to this date (Jan. 23). 

Manures—Continue to manufacture and cart to 
the fields as directed last month. Leave it in 
large heaps until wanted for use, covering them 
with muck, loam or soil. Save all the liquids of 
the yardsand stalls by absorbing them with the 
muck or leaves stored for the purpose. It is to 
be hoped that the manure isall kept under cover, 
if it is only a roof of poles thatched with straw or 
corn buts. 

Plowing for the Spring crops of cotton, tobacco, 
corn and grain will now be going onat the South. 
Guage the furrows a little deeper than last year, 
or follow with a subsoil plow. 

Potatoes—Sort over for seed. Planting may 
be done at the South during the latter part of the 
month. 

Sheep—Keep them sheltered from storms and 
separate from cattle and horses. Feed grain and 
cut roots with coarse fodder. Let them have free 
access to a trough of salt, with pure water in the 
yard. 

Sugar Maples—Will require tapping during the 
middle or latter part of the month in mild latitudes. 
The particular period must be governed by the 
season. Provide the necessary troughs or buck- 
ets and spouts. Have the boilers arranged and 
everything in readiness for operation. Read the 
articles on pages 5 of last number, and 37 and 38 
of the present issue." 

Tools—Employ the stormy days in putting them 
in order and making any new ones wanted in the 
Spring or Summer. Waggons, carts, harnesses 
and farm gear of all kinds should be looked to. 
Read the article on “ Boys’ Tool Chests.” page 
42. 

Turnips and other Roots—Feed daily, giving 
after, rather than before milking. Use the root 
cutter to reduce them fine enough for sheep even. 
See “ Carrots for Stock” on page 42. 

Wood—If the supply of last year is now ex- 
hausted, get up a larger pile this Winter. Im- 
prove the sledding at the north, and good wheeling 
elsewhere to the best advantage while they last. 
Cut, split and store under cover enough to last till 
April, at least of next year. There will be econo- 
my in it, in more ways than one. Read “Green 


ORCHARD AND NURSERY. 


Where grounds are frozen or covered with 
snow, little can now be done among the trees, save 
scraping off moss and rough bark, pruning and 
clearing the snow from the branches of small 
trees. In some localities the ground is open and 
transplanting may be done, Jands manured and 
plowed, nursery trees taken up, packed and sent 
away. 

The comparative leisure of this month will af- 
ford a good opportunity to go through both Or- 
chard and Nursery and cleanse old and young 
trees from moss, rough bark and insects, using 
soap suds freely, as recommended in the Decem- 
ber number of Jast velume, for the bark louse, and 
in the present on pages 49 and 51. 'Themosscan 
readily be washed from the branches of large trees 
immediately after a rain, by a brush broom tied to 
apole. Ifa little potash or soap be added to the 
water, so much the better. 

Evergreens—Watch closely after damp snows, 
and shake off what might otherwise break down 
the branches. 

Fruit—Look over that upon shelves removing 
the decayed. 

Grafting the roots of seedlings put in the cellar 
last Fall may now be done, if you still pursue this 
questionable method. Read the second Chapter 

on ‘Orchard Culture,” page 49. 

Imported Trees frequently arrive during the 
present month, and are often badly frozen in mov- 
ing them from the vessel to their destination. For 
the treatment ofsuch see page 258, volume xvi. 

Insects—Examine for and destroy scale, borers, 
moth cocoons, and the caterpillars eggs which are 
now found near the ends of the branches of apple 
trees. 

Manures—Manufacture and collect as recom- 
mended under the “Farm.’? Muck, ashes and 
lime are valuable for both orchard and nursery. 

Pruning—We advise not to prune during this 
month, notwithstanding it is the time formerly 
chosen by old farmers. The wounds do not be- 
come sufficiently seared over before the sap as- 
cends in the Spring. The tree suffers from the 
loss of sap, Which, from a vital element within, 
is changed to a poisonous fluid as it runs down 
the outside of the tree. June and July are pref- 
erable months, 

Scions—If a full supply is not already secured 
cut them during the early part of this month. Be 
sure of the kinds, and having labeled them, bury 
in dry earth or sand in the cellar. 

, Snow banks often do much damage as they settle 
in the nursery. Shovel out the trees which would 
otherwise be stripped of their branches by the set- 
tling drifts, 

Stakes and Labels—Make a good stock for a 

more busy season. <A large number of labels will 
be wanted during the Spring planting, or sales of 
nursery trees, and they should be made, painted 
and strung now. 
Transplanting may be done at any time during 
this month where ground is in working order, pro- 
vided it is not freezing weather. Large trees can 
be moved where the ground is frozen, by digging 
up with a large ball of eayth adhering to the 
roots. 


KITCHEN AND FRUIT GARDEN. 


While the Southern Gardener is now busy pre- 
paring his grounds and sowing the early vegetables, 
setting out fruit trees, or planting from the hot-bed 
or cold frame, the grounds of the Northerner are 
frozen or buried beneath the snow banks. In such 
situations, little can be done save mapping off the 
garden, collecting manures, procuring bean poles 
and pea brush, repairing tools, arranging for hot 
beds, &c, 








"Pade Cut a and steam as much of the coarse 


Wood vs. Dry’ on page 42 of the present number. 
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Cold Frames--Watch and use similar treatment 
to that described last month. If buried by a deep 
snow, leave them until the weather is quite mild, 
when the banks may be shoveled away and an 
airing given. Protect from frosts by a thick cov- 
ering of straw or mats at night. 

Cuttings of Currants, gooseberries, grapes and 
guinces, may be made at any time during Febru- 
ary, when the wood is not frozen. Wrap in moist 
moss in the cellar or bury in dry earth in the open 
ground. Merely burying in a snow drift is suffi- 
cient so long as the snow lasts, 

Fences may be made or repaired where no 
frost is in the ground. 

Grape Vines should have been trimmed last 
Fall. If omitted then, prune inthe early part of 
this month. 

Hot Beds—Make during the latter part of this 
month, if very early vegetables are wanted. See 
full directions with illustrations on‘ page 53. 

Manures—Manufacture and collect all that can 
be obtained. See that a quantity is in prepara- 
tion for the hot bed, 

Prune but little during this month. The grape 
vines, currant bushes and fruit trees should have 
been sufficiently trimmed last Summer and Fall. 
If omitted then do it sparingly now. 


Rhubarb—Where no frost is in the ground a 
few roots may be taken up and put in boxes of 
earth for forcing in the green or hot house; or 
the end of a barrel sawed intwo may be placed 
over the roots in the open ground and buried with 
manure as described last month. 

Seeds—Procure early and prove them in the 
house before trusting the garden with those of un- 
certain growth. 

Tools will soonbe wanted. See that good ones 
are procured. A garden drill will soon pay for 
itself in the saving of seed and labor, besides 
sowing more uniformly, 

Trees and Vines—Cleanse from moss and in- 
sects as recommended under the “ Orchard.” 

Trellises and Arbors—Construct new ones as 
required and repair the old. 


FLOWER GARDEN AND LAWN. 


Very little is usually done in these grounds at 
the north during February, although the remark- 
ably mild weather thus far promises an exception. 

Where new grounds are to be laid out in the 
Spring, plot them off now, or iftobe done by a 
landscape gardener have it done now, arranging 
walks and beds, locating trees, shrubbery, &c, 

Evergreens will need some care to prevent 
their breaking down by heavy snows, (if we yet 
nave any,) or settling banks. Shake the newly 
fallen snow from the branches, and shovel out the 
lower limbs where necessary, 

Hot Beds may be made the last of the month, 
for sowing early annuals, 

Labels and Stakes—Prepare during leisure 
weather for the planting season. 

Manures will be wanted in the Spring and may 
be collected and carted to the grounds now. To 
every load of stable manure add a load of muck if 
you can get it. 

Pruning of Roses, Honeysuckles, Altheas, &c., 
may be done during mild weather, if neglected 
last Fall. 

Transplanting deciduous trees and shrubs can 
also now be done, if the ground and atmosphere 
are both favorable. Do not expose the roots in 
freezing weather. 

In the Southern States, besides laying out and 
grading the grounds, trees, shrubs and flowers 
may properly be set out, beds made and sown with 
the more hardy annuals, box edging and hedges 
planted, and other Spring work done. 


GREEN HOUSE. 

The Winter thus far has been so mild in this 
latitude, that fire heat has been needed, only occa- 
sionally to dry the atmosphere, and maintain a 
moderate temperature. But keep the furnaces and 
shutters ready for a “cold term,” should such oc- 
cur. 

Where a hot house is dispensed with, or the two 
thrown together, a greater degree of heat is re- 
quired and the plants are pushed into growth. We 
now suppose this house to contain only those 
plants which it is necessary to shield from 
frosts and prepare them for the warmer atmos- 
phere of the hot house, 

Air is essential even with very little fire heat, 
else dampness will pervade the house and do 
much injury. 

Bulbous Plants—Take a few of those beginning 
to start, to the hot house for early bloom. Carry 
them in at different periods to keep up a succes- 
sion of flowers. 

Carnations may now be layered and cuttings 
made, 

Camellias are mostly ina warmer house. Those 
in this department will need a moderate watering 
and the warmest part of the room. 

Chrysanthemums are beginning to grow; wa- 
ter sparingly. 

Cleanliness is essential. Keep plants dusted, 
dead leaves picked off, and insects out of the house. 
Wash the floors and syringe occasionally, venti- 
lating or using fire heat to dry up the moisture. 

Cuttings of many half hardy plants such as Ge- 
raniums, Fuchsias, Hyacinths and Myrtles may 
now be put in pots. 

Insects—Fumigate with tobacco, wash with 
soap suds, syringe and hand-pick until the house 
is entirely free from insects. 

Oranges, Lemons, Oleanders and Myrtles— 
Prune and water sparingly as they begin to push 
into growth. Remove a portion of the surface 
soil from the tubs containing them, and_replace it 
with rich earth. 

Seeds—Sow a few annuals for early bloom 
when taken to the hot house or planted in the 
border of the garden or elsewhere. 

Temperature—This must be regulated accord- 
ing to the collection of plants. Where a mere 
protection from frost is desired, the mercury may 
range from 35° to 40°. ‘This will only require fire 
heat in cold weather. Where the hot house is 
dispensed with, some of the plants in this coNec- 
tion, especially camellias will require 45° to 50° 
to push them into growth and bloom even. 

Water—A little will be needed occasionally but 
an excess of moisture at this season is very inju- 
rious. Indamp foggy weather an occasional fire 
heat will be necessary to dry the atmosphere. 


HOT HOUSE & CONSERVATORY. 


Maintaining a proper and even te:nperature dur- 
ing the usually changeable month of February will 
require much care and none but competent per- 
sons should have charge ofthe heating apparatus. 
A thermometer should be kept in each room at all 
times and frequently examined. Inattention to 
this particular, even for a short time, will often 
eause serious injury to the finest plants. Clean- 
liness should be scrupulously observed, removing 
all decaying leaves and stalks, dusting and wash- 
ing the plants, sweeping and washing the floors, 
and removing moss and weeds from the pots. 

Air the rooms daily if the weather will admit, 
Growing plants and a fire heat soon vitiate the at- 
mosphere. Mid-day is the best time to admit fresh 
air through the upper ventilators. By all means 
avoid cold drafts or currents, 

Azalias are now flowering. Waterand syringe 





more freely. Repot young plants, 


Bulbs—Bring a few from the Green House at 
intervals to keep up a constant bloom. Change 
the water of those in glasses twice a week. 

Carnations—Turn oceasionally to keep the 
flower stalks erect. Water more freely. 

Camellias under proper culture, are the pride of 
the cultivator at this season of full bloom. Water 
and syringe freely, but avoid wetting flowors 
which would hasten their decay. 

Cinerarias—Treat as last month, shifting to 
larger pots as they increase in size. 

Cuttings of Epacres, Heaths, Fuchsias, and very 
many other plants may now be made, to increase 
the Spring stock. 

Fuchsias are now pushing into growth and re- 
quire an increased, though moderate amount of 
water. : 

Gloxinias and Achimenes—Pot off young plants 
and place in warm situations, 

Grapes require different treatment accordingas 
early or late fruit is wanted, and heat, moisture, 
and other care must be in accordance, as described 
at length in the February number of last volume, 

Heat must be regulated according to the col- 
lections of plants. In some rooms 45° to 50° will 
be sufficient while in others 60° to 65° will be 
more suitable, and with a purely tropical collec- 
tion, 75° to 80° is none too much. The shutters 
will be required during cold nights and snow 
storms. 

Insects—Tobacco fumes, syringing, cleansing 
with soap suds, and other washes are the proper 
antidotes when insects are once established. It 
is far better to vigilantly prevent their getting a 
foothold. 

Pelargoniums— Watch the approach of the green 
fly and destroy by fumigation. Water more freely 
now that they are in a growing state. Cuttings 
may also be made. 

Repotting—Many of the rapid growing plants 
require larger pots at this season. Shift to those 
of sufficient size to flower in. 

Seeds—Sow a variety ofannuals for early bloom- 
ing, both in the house and open borders. 

Verbenas and Petunias—Plants intended ‘to 
bloom in pots now require a shift to those of a 
flowering size, The stoek may be increased by 
cuttings and layers. 

Water—The colder the weather the more fire 
is required and a drier atmosphere is the result. 
The quantity of water must therefore be increased, 
but an excess avoided. Syringing the walls, 
dampening the floors and exposing vats or pans of 
water will assist in maintaining a humid atmos- 
phere. Water should always be exposed to the 
warm air before giving to the plants. A tank in 
the house is the proper reservoir to draw from 


— —— 
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Make a Map of the Farm. 


a 





Few of our farms are in a finished state, Most 
of them are more in the raw state that nature left 
them, and have to be recovered from the conse. 
quences of the bad management of their former 
occupants, They are yet chaotic, and it will 
take more than six days of labor, to round them 
into form, to separate land from water, and to 
turn the waste into a fruitful field. They are 
yet to be made as much as the house that has 
only its frame-work reared, or the ship that 
stands on the stocks, with unplanked ribs and 
beams, Many are waking up to this unfinished 
state of their farms, and have already begun 
certain improvements, and have planned certain 
others, which bide their time, 

But the improvement of a particular field is too 
often undertaken without any reference tothe rest, 








of the farm, and a great deal of labor is needless- 
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ly expended. We have seen one field drained, 
and its water carried off on to the adjacent field 
only to make it more wet and valueless than ever. 
The only way in which farm improvements may 
be managed with economy, is to regard 
the farm as a whole, and to make every improve- 
ment with reference to asystem which shall em- 
brace the whole. A house to suit the occupant, can 
be built much cheaper at the outset, than to modify 
the plan and make successive additions, in so 
many successive years. The architect finds a 
plan indispensable to his work. The whole work 
is projected from cellar to garret, the size of every 
room and its estimated cost put down. The ship 
suilder docs not touch a stick of timber, until he 
has his model completed, and the length and size 
of every timber in the vessel estimated. 

The farm, as it ought to be, is simply a machine 
for the production of crops, as the ship is a ma- 
chine for navigating the water. It has to be made 
out of the materials which nature furnishes, all 
requiring more or less modification, to adapt them 
to the purposes of production, It is manifest, 
then, that the first step of the farmer toward im- 
provement, is to form a clear idea of what he 
wantsin a farra, He is the owner of, say three 
hundred acres of land, embracing the usual variety 
of forest, swamp, pasture, andtillage. Some of 
it is light sandy land, some heavy clay, and an- 
other portion is so rocky, that it has never been 
plowed. The forest of fifty acres, he wishes to 
retain for fuel, and timber, sothat that may be re- 
garded as a fixture. He has determined upon a 
rotation of crops embracing a six years course. 
He therefore needs but six large fields to carry on 
his course of cropping. Deducting ten acres for 
his farm buildings, lawn, garden, orchard, &c, he 
has 240 tobe cut up into six lots of forty acres 
each. This ishisplan. His farm, as it lies now, 
is divided into twenty lots, or more, has rocks to 
be removed, brush pastures to be cleared up, and 
swamps to drain. This cannot all be done in one 
year, but in six years, he can do it, and make it 
pay. So he draws his map of the farm as it is, 
and determines to begin his improvements upon 
the lower side, where there is a good outlet for 
all the water that he wishes to drain off. He 
finds upon this side of the farm, four or five fields 
co be thrown into one; a swamp of five acres to 
oe drained; anda swale of three acres with a 
nard clay subsoil, that must be furnished with 
tile; and several gravelly knolis that need a coat- 
ing of clay. 

With a map before him, the fariaer can project 
all these improvements, as he sits by the Winter 
fire. He cancalculate very accurately how many 
rods of new fence will need to be made, how 
many rods of ditch must be dug, and how many 
tiles he must order, and about what will be the 
eost of the whole operation. He can tell, with- 
tg a fraction, how many loads of clay and muck 
‘e@will need upon the gravel hills, to cover them 
an inch thick, His whole pathway of improve- 
ment will be clear and luminous, and he will not 
become discouraged, and leave a thing half done, 
like a man who is feeling his way in the dark. 
The assurance that he is on the path of improve- 
ment is worth everything to the farmer. There 
as no good reason why he should not pursue his 
purposes with as much cheerfulness, and con- 
fidence of success, as the house or the ship-build- 
er. Let him map his farm, and go forward in the 
execution of a plan, resolutely, and patiently, and 
in due time, he will have a machine for producing 
crops, admirably adapted to his wants, and to his 
market. 


a 


Thou canst not joke an enemy into a friend ; 
‘but thou mayst a friend into an enemy. 





Reapers and Mowers, &c. 


a ee 

FIELD TRIAL OF IMPLEMENTS BY THE UNITED 

STATES AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, JULY, 1857, 

To the Editor of the Americn Agriculturist. 

I have received a copy of the Report of the 
above Field Trial of Harvesters, and as it was 
considered the most important, or, at least, at- 
tracted the most attention, of any yet made in 
America, with your permission I will offer a few 
remarks thereon. 

All who went into this trial supposed it was to 
be a fair and honorable one, and that the Report 
thereof was to be accurate and complete, Let us 
see how these just expectations on the part of the 
public have been fulfilled. 

It appears by Table A, page 71, that on the first 
and most important day’s trial, ina clover field, the 
machine awarded the First Prize, did not work, 
while its half brother, and substantially the same 
kind of machine, broke, and did not cut its lot. By 
all that is just, these machines should have then 
been immediately ‘“ ruled out.” 
this, they were permitted to go on; and as the 
Prize Machine worked “perfectly,” according to 
the “Points” (40), on the secend day’s trial, 
among straight and dry timothy grass, &c., it was 
taken and deemed to have worked perfectly through- 
out the trial, and thus awarded the First Prize! 

On the same principle, the very worst machine 
on the ground might have been set to work to cut 
a single foot of grass, which, by great good luck, 
having accomplished “perfectly,” it should then 
be adjudged to have worked “ perfectly ” through- 
out the seven days’ Trial, and receive the First 
Prize! Would not this be just as fair in the latter 
case as inthe former? I think we may so infer 
from what the chairman of the Board of Judges, 
Hon. John Stanton Gould, says, in the following 
words : 

“If a majority of you agree that I have construed 
the Scale of Points correctly, viz. : that merit in 
‘Quality of Work ’ depends on merit in all kinds 
of work, and not on one kind of work alone—the 
awards will stand as in the report.” 

Tbe above extract alludes, as I suppose, to 
“Report ” in Table H, page 79, in which he gives 
the First Prize to another machine. See Mr. 
Gould’s letter, page 85. 

Suppose on a “Trial” of speed, at an Agricul- 
tural Exhibition of road horses, that one of the 
competitors did not start the first heat, or if so, he 
broke down after the first few steps and withdrew ; 
and then being permitted the advantage of starting 
ona second day, on another and more favorable 
course or track for his powers, he should win this 
second neat ; would any man be found so bold and 
unjust, as to vote him the first prize ? 

I am told by farmers who have used this famous 


‘First Prize machine, that it does not usually 


work well in clover; it chokes badly, &c. Was 
this the reason why it was kept from essaying its 
merits, or rather demerits, on the first day’s 
Trial, at Syracuse? ‘‘ Discretion ” was, in this 
case, perhaps, “the better part of valor.” 

The sub-committees were instructed to report, 
on no less than sixty-one different “ Points.” See 
pages 23, 4,5,and 6. But many of these “ Points” 
were entirely disregarded ; others were imperfectly 
reported on; while important notes and figures 
were defaced and obliterated, and even lost; and 
yet, with all these garblings and shortcomings, 
the decisions of the prizes are made up with the 
same bold front as if these Reports had been ren- 
dered perfect ! 

Let us hear what the chairman of the final Re- 
port himself, says, on this head. The italics are 
mine. 





“ Everything that calls off the attentton of the 


But instead of 





judges from the working of the machine, is 

very certain to cause the omission of some ma- 

terial fact in their note books, and the continuity 
of the whole chain of observation is broken by 

the absence of a single link.” Page 18. 
“Blank books and pencils must be provided for 

the judges, otherwise the minutes will be kept 

on loose papers, subject to obliteration by rub- 
bing, and to Joss. Small as this item of precau- 
tion may appear, the whole of the objects of the 
trial may be frustrated from the neglect of it.” 

Page 19. 

“Interests of great magnitude, both to the manu- 
facturer and to the farmer, are put at hazard, and 
all concerned, are morally bound to take erery 
precaution against error, and every security for the 
discovery of truth.” Page 19, 

“Tt is obvious that the greatest care should be taken 
on the one hand, to give every opportunity to 
develop the good points of each machine; and 
on the other, to expose everything that is wrong, 
for the protection of the farmer,” Page 20. 
Good and weighty words are the above quota- 

tions from the Report under review. Would that 
they had been fairly acted upon. If they had 
been, in my opinion, the First Prize wonld have 
gone toa very different machine than that to 
which it was awarded. I next come to another 
kind of quotation from the Report before us. 

‘“‘Tt is often overlooked, that time as well as force 
is an element in the consideration of power. A 
variation of ten pounds in the draft of two ma- 
chines is looked upon by many as a mere baga- 
telle. It is not considered that this force is ex- 
tended throughout every second of time o1 
working. If, then, the two machines work for ten 
hours, the difference of force is not represented 
by 10lbs, but by that number multiplied into 
the number of seconds in ten hours, viz. :— 
_ x 60m x 60s x 10lbs = 360,000Ibs.” Page 
Now, in accordance with the above calculation, 

if we look at Table D, page 75, we shall see that 

the draft of the First Prize machine is put down 
at 418.3lbs., while that of the minimum, Hussey’s 

(and not Burrall’s, as stated in the Report, page 

49), is noted with side draft 354.4lbs, Difference 

between the two, in round numbers, 64lbs., equal 

to 2,304,000lbs. forthe day’s work. That is to 
say, the horses in the First Prize machine will 
have to drag two millions, three hundred and four 
thousand pounds more, in ten hours (an ordinary 
day’s work), attached to that machine, than if at- 
tached to Hussey’s machine; and yet we find that 
in the general “ Scale of Points,” made up in the 
final Table, page 87, where 100 Points are the 
standard of perfection, that the First Prize ma- 
chine gets 61, while unfortunate Mr. Hussey gets 
nothing—absolutely nothing! What an arbitrary 

Scale of Points. It will require something more 

than the blind figure of Justice, standing erect 

and poising the balances in her hand, to reconcile - 
the unsophisticated farmers to such a turning of 
the scales. 

The Committee, in their Report on the First 
Prize machine, page 44, say, that its “ weight, 
price, and complexity,” are a “drawback to 
its excellence.” In this, I have no doubt, that 
the farmers who pay its high “ price,” and puz- 
zle their brains over its “complexity,” and the 
poor horses that are doomed to drag this extra 
two millions, three hundred and four thousand . 
pounds day after day, in the heat of harvest time, 
will unanimously agree in opinion with the said 
Committee. 

But I must conclude for the present; but, with 
your good leave, Mr. Editor, I will pursue this 
subject in a future number, as I have scarcely ar- 
rived yet at the threshold of the merits of this Re- 
port and its decisions. - H. L. 

Syracuse, January 20, 1858. 

What part of a ship is a farmer! The tiller, of 
course. 
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Maple Sugar Making. 


In response to our request Jast month, we have 
received a large number of valuable and season- 
able communications, all of which we would 
gladly publish did space allow so much on one 
topic. We give the following articles, and in our 
next we will make room for one or two more of 
those now on hand. Correspondents will please 
accept our thanks for their valuable favors. 


To the Editor of the American Agriculturist. 

In response to your solicitation for practical in- 
formation relative to the making of sugar from 
the maple I offer my mite. It is well known that 
Maple Sugar is one of the staple productions of 
the Western portion of the “ Southern Tier” of 
New-York. It has of course, been a matter of 
no little interest to our farmers to manufacture in 
the best manner, both as toquality, and economy, 
an article of so much importance, and many have 
promptly adopted the means and appliances which 
ingenuity has suggested and experience proved 
worthy. The first premium awarded at the late 
State Fair, was given for an article made in 
Allegany County. In offering a statement of the 
process and implements used, I give those adopt- 
ed and used by those that are engaged somewhat 
extensively in sugar making, and who make a 
very superior article. 

In tapping, a § or 2 auger bit is used, making 
the hole 14 or 2inches deep. The spout is 
made of hard wood, four or five inches long, a 
hole bored with a small bit through its length, and 
turned in a lathe, one end to fit the hole made by 
the bit in the tree, and the other with a head, over 
which the wire loop attached to one edge of the 
bucket, is slipped and held. Theend of the spout 
is made quite tapering, or “‘ stunt” as it is some- 
times termed, so as to fill the hole perfectly tight 
at its entrance in the bark of the tree. This al- 
lows all the sap to pass through the spout, and 
prevents its escape otherwise. To “freshen” an- 
other hole is bored and another spout inserted 
near the first, so that the same bucket receives 
the sap from both. 

The buckets are usually made of pine, hooped 
with ash or iron, and sometimes the outside 
is painted. On one side at the upper edge of 
the bucket, a wire loop is inserted, just large 
enough to pass over the end of the spout after it 
is firmly driven into the tree, by which the bucket 
is hung. This dispenses with the sheet iron or 
tin spout, the gouge, and the nail. Many furnish 
eovers to each bucket, which are made from blocks 
of pine, sawed of the proper length, from which 
thin pieces are riven with ashirgle frow. Onone 
side or edge of these thin pieces a notchis cut, 
through which, when properly placed on the buck- 
et, the sap drops from the spout. This cover ex- 
cludes all rain and snow, leaves and bark. When 
the “Sugar Camp” is inclosed, (and all should 
be,) and all kinds of stock excluded, the bucket 
should be hung near the ground, but otherwise, 
they may be hung out of the reach of sheep and 
swine, and reasonably from cattle. 

The boiling is done in sheet iron pans, made by 
the tinner, usually of two or three sheets joined 
by rivets, the sides and ends turned up five 
inches, a heavy wire around the upper edge in 
the manner of a dripping pan. Iron loops are 
rivetted on at proper distances to serve as handles. 
Three of these pans placed on a well constructed 
arch, the two back pans placed each its hight 
higher than the one immediately before it, small 
fau ets placed in the two rear pans so that the 
back one may be discharged into the one next for- 
warc it, and that into the front one is found to be 


A large store tub, placed so that it will stand its 
whole hight above the upper or back pan, should 
be provided with a good cover, a good faucet and 
spout reaching from the tub to the pan. By the 
faucet and spout the sap may flow from the store 
tub to the upper pan, and from that to the second, 
and so to the third or front pan. The supply 
may be regulated by the faucets in each, so that the 
flow to all will be regular and sufficient. For 
gathering, a sled should be provided with a 
moderate sized tub firmly fastened upon it, which 
tub should have the upper head placed four or five 
inches below the upper end. Two 2-inch holes 
should be bored through this head. In gathering, 
a team attached to the sled passes along the roads 
that traverse the camp at proper intervals, the sap 
is taken from the buckets in pails, and poured on 
the upper head of the gathering tub, and passes 
through the holes until the tub is full. It is then 
drawn to the proper place to be discharged into 
the store tub. The discharge is through an inch- 
and-a-fourth hole in the bottom of the gathering 
tub, by a spout reaching to the top of the store 
tub. It will be seen that the ground where 
the “camp” is built, should be uneven, so that 
the store tub may be placed above the highest 
pan on the arch, and the gathering tub when stand- 
ing on the sled ready to discharge may stand a lit- 
tle above the topof the storetub. The discharge 
from the gathering tub is closed by along “ plug” 
which passes through one of the 2-inch holes 
in the upper head into the 1% hole in the bottom. 
The spout from the gathering tub should be well 
made,with the end receiving the discharge tightly 
covered, and a hole through the cover large enough 
to receive the discharge and not waste. This 
spout is placed on the sled-runner and easily and 
firmly secured. 

When the season is somewhat advanced, the 
weather warm, and the buds begin to grow, it is 
often difficult to make sugar. This difficulty 
is obviated by putting a spoonful of quick lime in 
each bucket. The sap again becomes sweet, and 
the syrup granulates freely and is quite as white 
and pleasant as ever. In “sugaring off” the 
syrup is carefully strained into a medium sized 
cauldron kettle, and carefully reduced until it be- 
comes sugar, some adding milk, or other sub- 
stances to “ cleanse,” and others rejecting it en- 
tirely. Indeed, when covers are used on the 
buckets, the gathering and store tubs, the pans 
well placed on a well constructed arch under co- 
ver, and the whole process conducted with the ut- 
most neatness and order, the “ cleansing process” 
is quite unnecessary. 

The cost of bucket and spouts is $12} to $15 
per hundred, according to materials and workman- 
ship; pans, $8, to $5 each, according to size, and 
quality of materials. Iron bound pine buckets 
are preferable to tin, and cost much less. The 
pans made entirely of iron, in the manner 
described, are far better than those with wood 
sides, less liable to leak, easier kept clean, sweet- 
er, and more easy to handle. The cost for the 
same size and quality of iron is not materially 
more. 

With this suit of apparatus, perfect cleanliness 
may attend the whole process, the sap and syrup 
are not stained, embittered, nor soured by a 
combination of sap, rain, snow, bark, leaves, buds, 
coal, and ashes. An article is readily and 
economically produced, almost rivaling the snow 
in whiteness and purity, pleasant to the sight, and 
exceedingly pleasant to the taste, as I hope you 
may have the opportunity of testing, when 

“ Fair handed Spring unbosoms every grace,” 

S. Scuppzr. 





@ great convenience. 





Randolph, Cattaraugus Co., N. Y, Jan. 2, 1858, 
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Further on Maple Sugar Making. 


To the Editor of the American Agriculturist. 

My experience leads me to differ somewhat 
from your correspondent in the January Agricul- 
turist. By using spouts made of pine, with ahole 
burned through, or sumach with the pith removed, 
and properly tapered at one end to fit the hole, I 
save the labor of re-tapping or “ freshening,” for 
if the sun and air are well excluded from the m- 
terior surface it will not dry up or coat over; 
while tin or iron quarter circles, as recommended 
by Mr. H., leave the hole open and fully exposed 
to sun and air. The spout need not be more than 
three inches long if the buckets are hung up, except 
in case of using one bucket for two or more spouts, 
when longer ones will be useful. Pail handles, 
such as are ordinarily used on tin pails form ex- 
cellent and very cheap spouts where they can be 
procured, and they might be turned to order to fit 
any required bit. Le 

I prefer turned buckets of pine, or still better of 
cedar, the size of common water pails, fitted with 
a sheet iron “ear” upon the outside, to hold it to 
the tree upon whatever is driven into it, for which 
I recommend a piece of } or 3-16 inch wire sharp- 
ened at one end. Properly ground, a wire can be 
driven into a tree without causing the too frequent 
“bleeding” which often follows where nails are 
used, and there is no head to catch the ear. This 
bleeding is not only an eye-sore, but is very inju- 
rious to the tree, and lessens the quantity of sap 
secured. These buckets can be procured, painted 
and eared ready for use, at any pail factory, at a 
cost of from 15 to 18 cents each, and are superior 
to tin, in that they will stand much more rough 
usage and banging about, will last longer, and cost 
only one third as much. aad 

Pans for boiling should be made of Russia iron 
bent up six inches all round, and stiffened with a 
% inch wire round the top; and wire handles can 
be affixed to suit. Such pans will not leak, 
whereas it is nearly impossible to nail or screw 
the iron bottom to wood sides and have it keep 
tight—trial has proved this. They cost but a tri- 
fle more than those with wooden sides, and it is 
always cheapest to get a good, reliable article, 
even at a double price, to say nothing of the vex- 
ation and loss of a continual sizzle when boiling. 
The wooden sides do not prevent boiling over; 
it is the absence of heat upon the sides, and an 
iron sided pan is safer if possible than one with 
wooden sides. In addition to this pan arrange- 
ment, it will be found highly advantageous to set 
kettles in the arch between the pans and the chim- 
ney, to use the heat which would be otherwise 
wasted in heating the sap preparatory to putting 
it into the pans. One who never used this ar- 
rangement will be astonished at the amount of 
time, wood and trouble saved by it-; and kettles 
are not objectionable when the liquid is not al- 
lowed to stand in them. I advise setting the 
kettles higher than the pans, and having a metal 
faucet or cock inserted in them, and leading over 
into the pans, to save dipping the hot sap. 

Great care should be taken to have the pans 
set exactly level ; and in everything remember that 
“better not done than halfdone,.” The supporting 
bars used by Mr. H., are not necessary where a 
genuine, whole pan is used. ~ 

In building the arch, make a wall two thirds of 
the distance back from the front, which shall come 
up within two inches of the pan—if you have a 
strong draft, bring it up within one inch; but be 
the draft strong or light, do not fail to build it in 
old and new arches, for it will pay for itselfa hun- 
dred times in a single Spring, My fires had a 
strong draft, and though having never heard of 
this wall, I built one as an experiment, and am 
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confident that upon first trial it saved fully one- 
third of the fuel formerly required. This wall you 
wil find under alli steam boilers, and a man would 
be thought fvolish to set a boiler without it ; and 
‘what is good for a large fire is good also for a 
amall one. 

In tapping I choose the north or west side ofthe 
tree, for this side will run when the south side will 
not,andwill not cease running so soon in the season 
and will give more sap; of this latter I am confi- 
dent. The trees should be tapped about four feet 
from the ground, with a $ to # inch bit, and two 
to three inches deep according to the size of the 
thee; for itis only the sap part of the wood that 
yields sap, and perforating the heart of the wood 
is very injurious to the tree, causing decay. Tour 
feet high will be found a very convenient hight 
(though the roots and limbs will yield liberally), 
for then in gathering, the bucket need not be re- 
moved from the wire, but merely tipped up and 
the contents collected very easily and rapidly. 
Also, if the buckets are set on the ground they 
catch many leaves blown by the wind, which is 
avoided by tapping high; and notice the fact that 
white sugar or syrup cannot be made from sap in 
which dead leaves have soaked—there is scarce- 
ly anything more deleterious. 

Let “ boxing” never be practiced. It is a bar- 
barous and suicidal method, and the man who 
would do it ought to be yoked up with him who 
kills bees for their honey, and placed on the 
dunce’s scat along side the old woman who killed 
the goose to get at the fountain of golden eggs. 

If your “ bush” is small and compact, tlie sap 
can be collected in pails with a “ yoR®,” but if 
large or scattered, and upon inclined ground, you 
will save much hard labor by making long spouts 
or troughs, and lay them in a line, with a tub or 
barrel at the head, into which you can turn your 
collection and Jet it run gradually through a faucet 
and along the small troughs tothe reservoir, while 
you are gathering more. In my orchard I used 
three lines of troughs whose aggregate length 
was about a quarter of a mile, and the amount of 
back-aches they saved is incalculable, These 
long troughs can be cheaply got by having a long 
log sawn into stuff two inches square, and then 
with a carpenter's plough, a groove one inch 
wide, and 1} deep is easily made; widen the 
groove at the upper end, and lay them in a line 
as described, and having once used them you will 
not soon part with them. 

When the sap is boiled to “ syrup” set it away 
in tall wooden or glazed earthen jars to “ settle ;” 
let it remain two or three days, according to the 
thickness, perfectly still and undisturbed; then 
turn it slowly off, leaving the dregs to be mixed 
with hot sap and again settled till the sweetness 
is extracted, The clean syrup is then put ina 
pan, and to every pailful of syrup add a half tea- 
cupfull of new milk, (a farrow cow’s milk will not 
answer,) stir it well together while cold, and 
when still, build a slow fire; as it grows hot, a 
black cloud of scum will rise through the entire 
mass, Which must be removed the moment it 
boils. 

If for cakes or grained sugar, it is done when 
strings of it cooled on hard snow, or in cold wa- 
ter, will snap otf. lixe glass ; then remove it from 
the fire and stir it incessantly till it begins to 
“ grain” when the quicker it is in the plates, the 
better. 

If for “ grained” sugar keep on stirring till it 
is dry, when é will look like fine coffee, or brown 
sugar, according to the care taken. 

For “ drained” sugar, take it from the fire, 
“when it will “flake” off largely and freely in 
dropping from a tin skimmer, and set it away in 
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tubs or glazed pots, for use. The purest of this 
will settle or crystalize, leaving the rest in thin- 
nish molasses, containing nearly all the impuri- 
ties, In a few months you will find the sides of 
the tubs coated with these crystals of sugar, all 
shaped like an oblong house with one side of the 
roof longer than the other, hard as glass, and of 
exquisite and almost immaculate purity. These 
crystals when melted over and re-manufactured, 
possess a flavor peculiar to themselves, and quite 
distinct from ordinary maple sugar. Cakes made 
from these crystals are almost transparent, and 
are arare curiosity, well worthy the young peo- 
ple’s efforts to make them. 

A pint of old cider in a hogshead of sap will 
prevent it from graining ; and sap so doctored can 
never be got beyond molasses. Also if syrup is 
allowed to ‘sour’? and become “ ropy,’’ it will 
never cake or grain, but can be made into candy, 
preserving the true maple flavor. 

Excellent vinegar can be made from sap by boil- 
ing down one half, and putting it in a clean bar- 
rel with gauze or fine wire netting over the bung- 
hole to keep flies and insects out. It will soon 
ferment and turn to vinegar preferable for some 
uses to the best cider vinegar. Having written 
too much already, I will only repeat the injunc- 
tion that everything must be kept in perfect 
cleanliness if a nice and salable article is desired. 

W. G. Wrienrt. 

Hornellsville, Steuben Co., N. Y., Jan. 1858. 





How to Clarify Maple Sugar. 


To the Editor of the American Agriculturist: 

In the first place, the buckets should be made 
of good white pine or some other good clean ma- 
terial, and at the commencement of every sugar 
season, they should be carefully brushed out, to 
remove any dust or cobwebs that may have col- 
lected, then immersed in boiling water, washed 
thoroughly with acloth, and rinsed with cold wa- 
ter. Storage and boiling apparatus should go 
through a similar operation, 

The sap should be strained through woolen 
cloth and evaporated in sheet iron pans set in 
such a manner that the fire can only reach the bot- 
tom of the pan, and the chimney carried up out- 
side the building so that no smoke or ashes can 
fall into the sap while boiling. The evapora- 
tion must be as soon after gathering as possible. 
The syrup must be passed through a woolen strain- 
er when a3 thick as it can be made to run through 
wher cold. “Sugar off’ in a pan made for the 
purpose. I use one made of the best Russia 
iron, three feet long, a little over two feet wide, 
and nine inches deep. A little sweet cream may 
be dropped in occasionally to keep it from boiling 
over. 

When dry enough to retain its form well when 
taken from the moulds, (which may be known by 
stirring a little in a saucer till cold,) pour it into 
an iron or brass kettle and stir till it begins to 
thicken considerably, and pour it in oblong moulds 
made of tin, and holding, say five pounds each. 

When cold, take out of moulds and lay the 
glazed surface downward, which will prevent 
draining until you are ready for this operation. 
As the weather grows warm, or when ready. 
place the cakes of sugar on their edges in some 
convenient vessel to catch and retain the molas- 
ses, and if you do not have as nice sugar as can 
be made by any ordinary process, then I am no 
judge of the article. 

I have tried clarifying with various substances, 
skimmed milk, saleratus and whites of eggs 
beaten together, &c., and I am satisfied, that 





where proper care is taken to kcop evorythiog 





sweet and clean, the sugar is clearer, pleasanter 
and every way better without than with any such 
additions, 

Nearly all the impurities contained in common 
maple sugar, are either foreign matters which 
getin after the sap runs from the tree, or are 
caused by burning. "ibe 

I ought, perhaps, to state that the buckets should 
be taken in immediately at the close of the sugar 
season, and go through a thorough washing and 
scalding process again, to remove every particle 
of sourness, and every other vessel used in the 
manufacture, should be cleansed immediately and 
laid away very carefully. ‘ 

Now Mr. Agriculturist, perhaps some of your 
readers may think there is too much trouble in 
all this, Well, if they prefer to boil down a solu- 
tion of ashes, smoke, snow, flies, and sour sap, 
and then parily remove the foreign matter by the 
use of some clarifier, all I have to say is, their 
taste differs from mine....Inclosed is a small 
specimen of the sugar I manufactured by the above 
process last Spring. [The sample is as white and 
fine as the usual “ Stuart’s refined” sold in the 


market. Ep,] , 
Wa. F. Bassett. 


Ashfield, Franklin Co., Mass., Jan. 4th 1858. 
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Domestic Pigeons. 


ee 

Now, in mid-Winter, if you have not already 
got them, is the best time to commence your 
pigeon stock. ‘They breed less at this time than 
in the other seasons of the year, and are more 
easily wonted to anewhome. If you get old ones, 
clip one of their wings slightly—not so that they 
cannot fly from the ground to their boxes—but so 
that they cannot take a high, nor along flight. Do 
not get them too young. They should be fully 
grown, and able to fly well, and pick up their own 
food ; otherwise, they will droop and die. A 
single pair will do; for if they have good accom- 
modations, and enough to eat, you will havea 
seore of them by next Fall; and next year you 
may count them by the hundred, provided no ac- 
cident befalls them. Nor, do not be too financial, 
or nice, about your pigeon-house. You may have 
a fancy one if you like—merely for the look of the 
thing—but the pigeons don’t care a cepper about 
it. All they want is to be safe, and cosey. 

The best place for pigeons is a loft in the gable 
end of a barn, stable, wagon, or carriage house, 
or wood shed. Let the floor be tight, with nothing 
under it ; warm, and rat-proof—for rats, minks, 
and weazels, make sad havock among them when 
they can get where they are. Let there be few 
entrances for the birds—one to half a dozen is 
quite enough—and only large enough for a pigeon 
to enter, with a shelf both outside, and inside, to 
light upon, and that on the outside where no cat, 
or quadruped of any kind can reach it. Let the 
room inside be altogether; large enough for a 
man to walk into, through a hinged door, and the 
sides made up with tiers of boxes six inches inside, 
by eight inches long, and four to six inches deep. 
Each pair will select their own, and there lay, and 
habit, and bring up their young. They are quite 
as well as in separate close boxes, and it is much 
more convenient to go in and take the squabs 
as you want them forthe table. Ten or fifteen 
feet from the ground is high enough for the pigeon- 
house. 

We are going to give the plan and drawings of 
one sometime this year, in our series of farm 
buildings, and erections, and shall then have more 
to say about their treatrment—particularly as our 
young friends, the boys, like to have them about 
the premicee. 
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A Brief Talk on the new Sugar Cane. 


sagatis 

With many hundreds of letters before us mark- 
ed by the opening Clerks “ on sugar eane,” still un- 
examined, we confess to be yet unprepared to say 
what we intended to offer this month. Owing to 
our special effurts in introducing seed last year, 
our office has been a kind of central point to 
which the mass of reports and notes have chiefly 
tended. We published the material parts of the 
first sixty letters received, but these proved to be 
only the sentinels of a coming army. Suffice it 
now to say that, for weeks past, every day has 
brought new confirmation of the belief that the 
Chinese Sugar cane is adapted to cultivation in 
the Northern States for the production of sweeten- 
ing, both syrup and sugar. We have seen 
abundant samples to convince us that sugar has 
been made, and that it can be made—and we 
begin to hope, profitably too, when we shall fully 
understand the conditions and proper modes of 
manufacture. This is taking stronger ground 
than we have hitherto dared to do. 

Without estimating numerous other coincid- 
ing proofs, the experiments of Mr. J. S. Lovering, 
at Philadelphia, would seem to be conclusive on 
this point. We have before us a variety of 
samples of sugar made by him, of various grades, 
from the coarsest “ brown” up to the finest “loaf 
sugar ;” and we are not inclined to dispute the 
final conclusion arrived at by Mr. Lovering, 
that: 

“‘ With these conditions secured, it is about as 
easy to make good sugar from the Chinese cane 
as to make a potof good mush, and much easier 
than to make a kettle of good apple-butter.” 

But, having said thus much, we feel bound to 
siate that, we consider the present knowledge of 
the best process of manufacturing, still too im- 
perfect to warrant farmers in entering largely in- 
to the culture of the sugar cane for sugar making 
the present year. The past season has demon- 
strated ; first, that the plant will flourish in our 
Northern latitudes ; second, that it is valuable as 
a forage crop; third, that, even with our present 
imperfect knowledge, it can be used profitably for 
making syrup in localities remote from market, 
(see note 12, in Dec. No., Vol. XVI, page 296 ;) 
and fourth, that it is adapted to the production of 
erystalized sugar, under proper modes of manu- 
facture. 

The experiments of at least one year more, 
seem to be required’ to ascertain exactly what 
are the proper modes of manufacture. We there- 
fore think it wise to wait the developments of 
this year, before attempting sugar, or even syrup 
making on a large scale as a source of profit. 

Our advice to farmers generally, is, that, they 
should cultivate a small plot the present year, in 
order to study still further, the character of the 
plant, its best mode of culture, its feeding proper- 
ties &c. By next year, there will, we hope, be 
abundant informationto act upon with reference 
to its further enlarged cultivation. 

OUR OWN EXPERIMENTS 
the past season have been widely called for. 
We might sum up the whole by saying, they 
were, for special reasons, unsatisfactory, in some 
respects, though instructive. But a brief detail. 

We planted something over anacre. The 
cane grew well, but, owing to the scason, ripened 
little seed. It was treated with a variety of ma- 
nures, but we found very little difference in the 
results on the plots planted at the sare time. 
Our conclusion was, that it should be treated in 
all respects, like Indian corn, except in the dis- 
tances of the seeds. 

We commenced preparations for grinding and 
boiling, and here our mishaps began. First, the 





“ money panic” coming on, we felt bound to 
give up our entire time and attention to our Pub- 
lishing Business in the city, so that we had scarce- 
ly one hour of daylight to spend in the country. 

The “ plantation” was two miles from our re- 
sidence, and we were under the necessity of put- 
ting the entire work of cutting, grinding, and boil- 
ing, into other hands, with only the occasional su- 
pervision of an hourin the evening. Our mill 
came to hand late and broke down the first hour, 
which delayed the work a week. Next, the boil- 
ing arrangements were found to be too slow, and 
not of the best kind. The fires were placed in a 
single close building, and with a damp atmos- 
phere and much rain at the time, the evaporation 
was found too feeble. Thearch around the main 
boiler was too high, and all the first samples were 
inevitably scorched. New boilers were prepared 
with the base only upon the fire, and several lots 
of beautiful syrup were produced when they had 
fine dry weather, of which, there was very little. 
Much time was consumed in sundry experiments, 
instructive in themselves, and furnishing many 
valuable hints which will aid us materially in ad- 
vising others hereafter. 

Allthese matters delayed our operations until it 
was too late to continue further with hope of 
profit, and having accomplished our aim, which was 
soley to experiment, the work was suspended. We 
found ourselves somewhat “ out of pocket,” but 
with much instructive knowledge acquired. 

With all the drawbacks, with next to no person- 
al supervision, we obtained from less than half an 
acre, nearly one hundred gallons of syrup, much 
of it poor, but some of it very good. Some of it 
has since been crystalized, so that on the whole 
we have abundant reason to be satisfied with our 
experiments, believing, as we do, that in any new 
enterprise, partial failures, at first, often teach 
more than achance success. 
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Management of the Sty. 
gas 

The fame of the pig asa manure maker is great, 
but we doubt, if he is half appreciated, even in his 
forte. He is commonly fed with richer food than 
other domestic animals, and the manure is found 
to be stronger than that of any other quadruped. 
The old method of treating the pig was to let him 
rin upon the common, or in the pasture during 
the Summer and put him in the pen only two or 
three months before he was slaughtered. The sty 
was merely an ample pen, with a poor hovel for his 
shelter by night. For lack of material to work 
over, he thrust his snout into the hard soil of his 
pen, turning it over, and every stone and bone in 
it, Within a foot of the surface. The result per- 
haps was a cord of well washed manure, to each 
pig. ‘This method is still popular in many parts 
of the country. 

But our best farmers have a better system of 
management, The pig is considered in the light 
of a worker, as well as a gentleman of leisure, 
and his snout is turned into a farm implement of 
very great value, As a disintegrator of sods, it 
excels both the plow and the harrow. The sty 
is mainly covered, with the exception of a small 
yard where the animals may have the sun, and 
take exercise. The covered and the uncovereil 
parts are kept abundantly supplied with muck, or 
coarse sods, which are reduced to a fine powder 
in a short time, Sometimes the sty occupies a 
part of the barn cellar, beneath the stables, and 
the pigs are made to do the work of composting 
the stable manure with muck, and loam. It is 
done in this way much more thoroughly, than it 
can be done with fork and shovel. 

With this class of farmers “ pigs in clover” bas 





become a figment of poetry, for the pigynever 
smells their clover fields, though he has plenty 
of clover and other green succulent fodder in its 
season, They cannot afford to waste the manure, 
and to lose their services upon the compost heap. 
No flesh is wasted in chasing after nuts in the 
forest, or grass and weeds upon the common. 
Pigs kept in styes, and furnished with muck, cen 
easily be made to average four hundred pounds of 
pork, and eight cords of manure, at a year old. 
If a farmer falls below this standard, he is not liv- 
ing up to his privileges. 
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Making Deep Wells. 
pa Std 

We have very numerous inquiries in regard to 
the best modes, the machinery, &c., for digging and 
boring deep wells. The desired information we 
cannot give, and we shall therefore be under obli- 
gations to such persons asmay communicate any- 
thing on this topic of interest to our readers. We 
hear, incidentally, that Messrs Dupont, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., have sunk an Artesian well inthat city 
nearly 2,000 feet. The Louisville Courier says, 
that city “has now the deepest well in the world; 
the next deepest well—1,300 feet—being at Gre- 
ville, near Paris, France.” 
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Wire Fences—Information still Wanted. 
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In October last (vol xvi, page 228), we published 
a call for information, respecting the feasibility of 
wire fences, best modes of construction, &c. 
We have received a few responses, but nothing 
like the number we looked for, considering the 
importance of the subject ; and we are still wait- 
ing for further responses before taking up the sub- 
ject thoroughly. Probably many of these who 
were best able to give practical information, 
chanced to be those least accustomed to the use 
of the pen ; while others refrained from diseuss- 
ing the subject, on the supposition that everybody 
else would write on atopic of so much interest, 
We again call for further details of experience, on 
both sides of the question. Any present sub- 
scriber disposed to assist in throwing light on the 
subject, and not having at hand the October num- 
ber above referred to, will be furnished with a 
copy very cheerfully, on sending his address 
tous. We know there is great demand for fur- 
ther information, and we shall use every exertion 
to supply it. 
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Summer-pay—not Sunpay—Error Correctep. 
—The type-setters made a“ wicked blunder” in 
our last number, page 26. The whole tenor of 
that and all other articles in this journal, would, 
we trust, shield us from the suspicion of sanction- 
ing sabbath breaking, even in the slightest degree. 
But, to avoid even “the appearance of evil” we 
make the above correction. The faulty word was 
writtcn, Summer-day. 





Wuat a Doo !—Mr. Epitor.—I see in the De- 
cember Agriculturist, this item :—One little “ gar- 
den patch” of ours has been very profitable this 
season. The snails ate up the cucumbers—the 
chickens ate up the snails—the neighbor's cats 
ate up the chickens, and we are now in search of 
something that willeat up the cats! Can any of 


our agricultural friends aid us !—Alabama Planter. 
.... You can inform the Planter that | have a dog 
that will eat up his cats (and him too) if he will 


take the trouble to bring them to the re yard: 
& oH 


inl at 


Richard 
Rio Grande, Tioga Co., Ohio. 
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Wanted! An Agricultural School. 


No single question has been proposed to us so 
frequently of late, as: “where shall I finda good 
Agricultural school, combining the practical with 
the scientific, to which I can send my sons?” 
This question has come from various quarters, 
but chiefly from residents of this city, and its 
vicinity, and from gentlemen in Virginia and ad- 
jacent South Middle States. There are perhaps, 
fifty or a hundred—perhaps five times as many 
(there ought to be) who have been engaged in 
business pursuits in New York city alone, who 
are now desirous of sending their sons into 
the country, where they may develop their mus- 
cles by out-door labor, learn something at least by 
daily observation of both the practice and theory 
of the greatest and noblest industrial pursuit, and 
at the same time devote more or less attention to 
the development of the mind by the daily study 
of the usual branches of education. 

There is an increasing interest in this matter now. 
Perhaps the “financial events” of the past few 
months may have had some influence in this re- 
spect. Perhaps our citizens are waking up to a 
sense of the fact that our city reared boys are 
deficient inthat muscular vigor which is required 
to fit them to compete with the annual influx of 
country bred boys, who are, after all, the class that 
constitute the real “bone and muscle” of the 
commercial circles in this and other cities. We 
have no better evidence of the increased inter- 
est in rural matters than inthe fact, that we 
have on our books assubscribers, nearly 3000 mer- 
chants in this city alone, with a large number in 
nearly all the leading cities in the Union. The 
increase in this respect has been ten-fold within 
three years. 

To the inquiries for an Agricultural School of 
the right character, we have been unable to give 
a satisfactory answer. Various attempts have 
been made to get up State Agricultural Schools 
and Colleges, but with two or three exceptions 
these have been so mixed up with politics that 
little good has resulted, and we have little hopes 
in that direction. If the secret history of the 
past efforts in this State (N. Y.) could be written, 
we fear, as farmers of the Empire State, we 
should blush at the exposition. 

Michigan has succeeded better than any other 
State thus far, and has now in operation a good 
State Agricultural College, comparatively free, so 
far as we have learned, from the contaminating in- 
fluences of political intrigue and favoritism. 
Pennsylvania will follow suit by the opening of 
her Agricultural College during this year. 

But aside from these two institutions—which 
are, unfortunately for the rest of us, neither of 
them open to pupils beyond their respective States 
--we can scarcely point to another institution where 
all the advantages sought after by numerous in- 
quirers, can be realized, viz: extensive daily prac- 
tice in the field, combined with constant attention 
to the usual branches of school education. 

We offer these observations, not in a fault finding 
mood, but for the special purpose of calling out in- 
formation from different sources, in regard to the 
actual conditien and facilities of the various pro- 
fessedly agricultural schools in the country. We. 
shad oe happy to publish anything from un- 
prejudiced, uninterested sources of a reliable 
character—if it comes brief and to the point. 





ssEw uUsE FoR CuLorororm.—lIt is reported that 
in Taunton, Mass., several fat hogs have been 
stolen by first administering chloroform, and then 
taking them from the pens, without so much as 


raiging & squeal. 





Agricultural Humbug at Washington. 
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A CALL UPON CONGRESS FOR INVESTIGATION. 


We have long considered, and more than once 
referred to the Agricultural Department of the 
Patent Office at Washington, as a humbug—an 
imposition upon the farmers of this country. 
First—the whole business is tacked on to another 
department with which it has no legitimate con- 
nection. Second, as stated in our last, of some 
$75,000,000 expended by our Government annu- 
ally, but $75,000—or only one dollar in. every thou- 
sand—is devoted to promoting the interests of 
agriculture, even nominally. 

But our chief cause of complaint is in the way 
the-business is managed. We will here repeat a 
paragraph from our last No., page 6. In review- 
ing the Patent Office Report for 1856, we said : 

“On the whole, as the upshot of a year’s work 
“in the Agricultural Bureau of the Patent Office, 
“we cannot say much for the book. Half-a-doz- 
“en agricultural periodicals that we can name, 
“give us an annual fund of information, far ex- 
“ceeding this in value, and reach ten times the 
“ number of readers that the book will do, distrib- 
“uted as it is. The annual distribution of seeds 
“* by the department, through the members of Con- 
“ gress, by way of the Post-Offices, with few and 
“far between exceptions, we consider an arrant 
“humbug. We have had scores of packages, in 
‘nine cases out of ten only to try and condemn 
‘them, as far as anything valuable was concerned. 
“ This practice ought to be discontinued instanter. 
“Tt lumbers the mails and frets the people who 
“get them, with disappointment. If anything 
‘‘ really new and important could be obtained by 
“the Patent Office, in that line, it would be well 
“to distribute it among our farmers; but the 
“ purchase of seeds, common and unclean—as many 
“ are—if it be made a jobbing affair, for the benefit 
“ of a few favorites, instead of a public object, the 
“ less of it the better.” 

The last sentence, in italics, has a deeper sig- 
nificance than most of our readers may have sup- 
posed. That impure and untrue seeds have been 
sent out we presume no one will deny. 

That this business is made “a jobbing affair for 
the benefit of a few favorites,” may not beso easily 
demonstrated simply from the fact that the 
guilty officials, with the control of the Government 
machinery, have the facilities for *‘ covering their 
tracks” sv effectually as to baffle investigation by 
private individuals. 

Hints have from time to time reached us_re- 
specting the way seeds have been purchased 
for the Department, but not in such a definite 
shape as to warrant the responsibility of a per- 
sonal investigation. These have referred, 
among other things, to Bills of seeds upon which 
a discount is said to have been allowed to relatives 
or friends of the government officials making the 
purchases. 

But, passing these for the present, we ask at- 
tention to the proceedings of the U. S. Agricultu- 
ral Society at Washington, Jan. 13th, 14th, and 
15th. Mr. Wray there showed up some recent 
acts of a government officer, in an attempt to 
interfere with his private business. (We wish Mr. 
Wray had gone back further, and related 
some of his former experiences, when in con- 
sultation with government officials about the sale 
of seeds, the securing of a patent for his sugar 
process, &c. We have an inkling that if sum- 
moneé by the proper authorities as a witness, he 
could make some revelations not all creditable to 
our Agricultural Department.) 

Our present object is to call upon our Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, who have, or should have,a 





common sympathy with the farming interests of 
the country, to look into this matter. Let there be 
an intelligent committee (not a political one) es- 
pecially appointed to examine the past transac- 
tions of the government Agricultural gentlemen, 
to whose kind care this great interest has been in- 
trusted. Let the committee investigate the 
sources Of the seeds distributed in times past, the 
prices paid for them; and, further, enquire if 
they have been directly or indirectly “ tolled” 
for the benefit of relatives of government officers. 
One such case at least has been communicated 
tous. For its truthfulness we cannot vouch, but 
we can give names and statements. 

Let this committee further inquire what has been 
the ultimate disposition of the seeds—whether 
they have been equitably distributed, or whether 
some members of Congress have not sent off by 
mail, hundreds of parcels of costly seeds,(or those 
costing much) which have never found their way 
into the soil. Are there any instances known, 
where new varieties of grain have gone into 
the stables of favorite horses of the said mem- 
bers ?* 

Let them inquire further, what becomes of the 
Patent Office Reports, printed ostensibly for dis- 
tribution among farmers. We can point them to 
two places in this city where they are sold for 
37; cents each, and we have to-day bought 
them thus, with the offer of plenty more, and by 
the hundred, too, “as Soon AS THEY COULD BE SENT 
FOR.” 

We hold direct communication with more than 
thirty thousand of the leading farmers of the coun- 
try, and indirectly with many more; and on be- 
half of them and others, we respectfully call upon 
our Representatives not to pass the matter idly by. 
We can assure them, in the most positive manner, 
that there is a deep and growing feeling among 
the mass of farmers, that the management 
of the Government Department of Agriculture is 
little short of an imposition, and that they will not 
long remain silent. 

Our government can and should do much for the 
promotion of agricultural improvement. This in- 
terest is second to none. It should not be, so far 
as government is concerned, left entirely to the 
tender mercics of one or two inefficient persons, 
with power to prostitute the good intentions of our 
representatives to their own selfish ends. 

We know, among our Representatives at Wash- 
ington, more than one noble-hearted man, who is 
alive to, and deeply interested in our common 
agriculture ; and we can but hope they may be led 
to take some present a%tion in regard to the sub- 
ject. Wes.2 have more to say on this topic. 

* A case of this kind was related tous a short time 
since, but we have lost our informant’s address. If this 
meets his eye, will he please communicate with us. Any 


other facts bearing on the topics of this articie we shall be 
glad to have brought forth. 
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What Weather! ! 

Is the almost universal exclamation. Here it 
is, January 25, and neither snow nor ice—or but 
a very little yet seen hereabouts. It is worthy to 
be recorded, that in 1858, up to January 25, green 
grass has hardly disappeared from the fields, and 
there has not yet been frost enough in the ground 
to prevent plowing, trenching, and most kinds of 
outdoor work, from being carried on with about as 
much facility as in November or April. Perhaps 
Winter has gone into a nap for a year; but we 
suspect he will yet wake up and grow]a little, 
when we least desire his presence. So it will 
not be amiss to plow a few fields, and spade the 
garden, if we still have opportunity, and thus be 
partly prepared for a late Spring, should we have 
one. 
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Wonders of the Bee-Hive. 


Number VIII. 

In our last article on this subject, we gave an 
illustration that enables us to explain the wonder- 
ful fertility or the mother-bee, and the rapid in- 
crease of numbers 
in the early summer. 
We showed also the 
appearance of the 
worm hatched from 
the egg, asit changes 
its appearance from 
day to day. It is 
while it is in this 
eondition that the 
bee-bread comes into 
use, being worked 
over for the foud of 
the helpless worm, 
and, (as some sup- 
vose,) mixed with 
honey and partly di- 
gested in the stom- 
ach of the working 
bees. Itis consid- 
sred a settled fact 
that honey alone is 
insufficient for the 
nourishment of the 
brood; but in the 
Winter and Spring 





the bees are often | 


glad to get unbolted rye-meal as a substitute for 
the pollen of the flowers, even when their last | 
year’s stock is not exhausted. 

After the worm has been fed four or five days, 
and has attained its full size, it is left to undergo 
another change, and is closely 
covered up in its cell, like a 
child left to sleep in its cradle. 
Fig. 5 gives an enlarged repre- 
sentation of its appearance in 
the cell, and Fig. 6 shows it 
prepared to spin its cocoon. It 
has been a larva, it is to be- 
come a nymph or pupa. The 
cell is covered by the worker 
bees with a brown substance, 
somewhat like paper; and as Fig. 5. 
soon as this is done, the larva spins its cocoon, 
which fits closely to th> inside of the cell. After 
completing this work, fur which thirty-six hours 

are said to be necessary, it gradually 
undergoes that remarkable change 
common among insects, which we see 
when caterpillars become butterflies, 
and the silk-worm a miller. So this 

3 worm is to become a winged bee, in 

Fig. 6. obedience to the law of life, given it 
by its maker. If the cell is opened after a few 
days, the pupa is found, a white object represent- 
edin Fig. 7, in which the different parts of the 
perfect bee can be traced ; and at the end of three 
weeks from the laying of the egg, the young bee, 
whose head is always turned to the opening of the 
cell, may be seen biting away the cover, and at 
last emerging from its cradle, to take 
its part in the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the hive. It leaves its 
cocoon behind it, a strong dark col- 
ored, paper-like web, which is never 
removed, and within which succes- 
sive generations of bees form their 
cocoons in like manner. When a 
piece of old brood comb is melted, these cocoons 
retain their form, and may easily be separated 
trem those in adjoining cells. 














Our next illustration, Fig. 8, is one that bears a 
good deal of study, and represents on a reduced 
scale, some of the most interesting objects in the 
hive. The greater part of the cells here shown 


are of the worker size; ° a few on the. lower 
side at the right hand, are drone cells. 


A hole at 





Fig 8. 

p shows the thickness of the comb and the depth 
of the cells on either side. Just below this, at /, 
are brood ceHs sealed over, from one of which a 
young bee is just escaping, having succeeded at 
least in thrusting its jet-black head and antenna 
through the cover, while a little to the right, we 
can see more distinctly the worms, of various 
ages and sizes. Some of the drone cells below, 
at f, are also sealed over. The honey cells are 
seen at ¢, some of them full and capped, while 
others are only partly covered. These are scaled 
with wax, and have a lighter color than the cover- 
ing of brood cells. The form of the cover is also 
different. In the brood comb, each cap projects 
outward, convex in form. In the honey cells there 
is a slight depression, as if to resist the pressure 
of the honey. 

The engraving represents also the cells in which 
the queens are reared. They undergo like changes 
with the other bees, but come to maturity sooner. 
While the workers require twenty-one days from 
the egg, and the drones twenty-four, the mother- 
bee is ready to leave her cell on the sixteenth day. 
She is reared in an apartment of very different 
shape from other bees, and is fed with a different 
kind of food, to which the name of royal jelly has 
been given. In figure 8, } 
isa queen cell in which the 
inmate is still confined ; from 
a the queen has escaped, and 
the cover of the cell, which 
opens downwards, instead of 
horizontally, is seen attached 
to the side. Atm we find a 
cell, not yet complete, in 
which is a royal worm. The 
cell at c has answered its pur- 
pose, and being useless hence- 
forth, the wax has been nib- 
bled away, so that only an acorn cup is left; and 
at d, is represented a cell whose inmate has met 
with death by violence ; for even among so indus- 
trious a community as a bee-hive presents, there 
is sometimes a conflict for the mastery. 

Fig. 9 shows a queen cell of the natural size, in 





Fig. 9. 
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its ordinary position. Such is their love of order 
and symmetry, that the workers have laid the 
foundation of cells around the base, and have 
dotted the whole exterior, as if they would like to 
cover it also with hexagons. {ndeed, there is a 
great amount of attention devoted to the cradle of 
the queen, from the 
first moment its con- 
struction is ccm- 
menced. It is the 
constant 6bject of 
anxiety and almost 
cevotion. Every bee 
in the hive seems io 
consider itself a 
special committee of 
inspection, for, one 
after another, in 
quick succession, 
they run to it and 
examine it, inside 
and out, with the 
greatest care. They 
do not apparently 
commit the work to 
an “ intelligent com 
mittee” and take nv 
further thought ex- 
cept to pay a levied 
tax. In this respect. 
as well as in many 
others, our city 


dwellers—our tax- 
| payers might well imitate the tiny inhabitants ct 


the bee-hive. Their more frequent visits to, and 
surveillance of our parks and public buildings m 
course of construction, would ensure not only bet- 
ter work, but more economy in 
outlay. 

Fig. 10 shows the position of 
the queen in the cell, while yet a 
nymph, and at the top of the en- 
™ graving—-which is the proper base 
# of the cell, may be seen the royal 











jelly, which is furnished in such 
abundance that some remains 
after the queen breaks away from 
her confinement. These beaut'- 
ful illustrations give our readers a far better idea 
than mere words can do, of the inside of a bee- 
hive, but our facts are not exhausted, and we have 
yet many more wonders to relate in successive 
numbers of this present volume ~f the Agricul 
turist. 
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Farming and Gold Digging. 


We often hear the complaint of ill-luck in farm. 
ing. Over and over again, we are told that agri- 
culture don't pay -for the toil and troubles con-: 
nected with it. Easily discouraged and discon- 
tented young men are leaving their country homes 
to seek their fortunes in the city, or are roaming 
away to California to dig for gold. But how few 
find fortunes in the city ; or, if found, how uncer- 
certain is their possession. The history of the 
past year is full of striking lessons on this point. 
Nor is the success of gold-digging much greater. 
In almost every community you will find families 
dressed in mourning, over the loss of a son or 
brother who went to California years ago, in pur- 
suit of fortune, but who, by undue exposure and 
toil, or the diseases of the climate, or the hand ox 
ruffian violence, was brought to an untimely end. 
Or if you find one, here and there, who has been 
more successful, you will also find many who 
gained nothing, and very many who saved only 
enough from their hard earnings to buy their pas- 
sage home. Had those gold-seekers invested 
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their means in purchasing farms in the West, and 
expended their time and labor in cultivating the 
land, would it not have been a better policy! In 
gold-seeking, one has a bare chance of acquiring 
wealth ; in farming he has a moral certainty of ob- 
taining an independence for life—and that without 
the sacrifice of home, health, friends, morals, and 
all that is most valuable in life. A great ado is 
made, because the annual yield of the California 
gold-mines amounts to forty or sixty millions of 
dollars. A nice little pile, surely; but the hay 
erop of New York State, or the wheat or the corn 
crops of Ohio, are no less valuable. Yet no ado 
is made overthese facts. Where are the shoals 
of discontented young men rushing to the mea- 
dows and grain fields of these States? Alas for 
them! in their blindness they are rushing in 
every other direction, By and by, perhaps, a 
good farm, and contentment therewith, will be 
found one of the best things under the sun. 





Dry Wood vs. Green. 


Now is the time to secure the annual supply of 
woud for fuel. Now, the labors of the field are 
suspended, and men and teams are mostly unem- 
ployed. The wet and quaking bog will now bear 
up the wood chopper and his sled, and heavier 
loads can be drawn over the roads than in Sum- 
mer. The cold weather, too, braces up the farm- 
er with a superfluous strength, which makes the 
severest labor pleasant. Now, then, is the time 
for gathering this Winter harvest. 

We do not mean, however, that the wood now 
cut, should be used this Winter: let it be secured 
now, and dried for consumption next Winter. It 
pains us to see the wasteful and barbarous custom 
of burning green wood still prevalent in many 
parts of the country. The very poor man, we 
suppose, can not lay up a stock before hand; he 
must buy at market price ‘from month to month, 
green or dry; but the farmer, at least, is under no 
such necessity. He can and he should fell his 
trees in Winter, haul the logs sled-length to his 
back-yard, and then chop or saw, and split them 
into stove-wood; and by the time farm work in 
the field begins to press, his wood should all be 
neatly stored away under cover. 

Yet there are some who look on this as un- 
necessary trouble: they have always used green 
wood and got along very well; what need of so 
much ado in drying and shrivelling up wood before 
burning 1t! Oh, plea of laziness! Will such per- 
sons please exert themselves enough to lovk at a 
few figures, illustrating the economy of this thing. 
A log of unseasoned wood weighing, say one 
hundred pounds, will weigh, when dry, only sixty- 
six pounds, What now has it lost? Any com- 
bustible matter? anything that will warm your 
house or cook your food? No: it has lost 34 
pounds of water. That won’t burn very well ina 
log of wood or anywhere else. Nay, it has got to 
be driven out of the log before the wood will burn. 
And how must that be done? Solely by a waste 
of the heat necessary to convert that water into 
vapor and steam, And whereis the economy of 
this? If about one-third of the weight of green 
wood is water, then there are 1,443 pounds of 
water in every cord, which have got to be made 
into steam before the wood can be burned. In- 
stead of using up our heat in the steam-making 
business, and so throwing it away, had we not bet- 
tersave it to warm our houses! At least, if there 
is economy in that business, we are too dull to see 
it. Will some sharp witted advocate of green 
‘wood please enlighten us. 

But aside from the question of economy, good, 
well seasoned wood has much to do with domes- 
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tic happiness. It is no light matter to be com- 
pelled to kindle fires every day and several times 
a day, with greenwood. Especially so in Winter. 
And the man who provides nothing for his house 
but green wood, is just the man tolie abed Winter 
mornings, and compel his wife to make the fires, 
dress the children, and prepare breakfast before 
his lordship bestirs himself. A wife must be a 
miracle of patience, energy and physical endurance 
to bear such treatment a long while cheerfully. 
No wander that such families are often scenes of 
discord and gloom. No wonder that the wife and 
motherin such households breaks down prema- 
turely, and that the children grow up rude and 
lawless, and with no love of home. If matters 
go wrong in the kitchen, they are quite sure to go 
wrong elsewhere. Well says an indignant cotem- 
porary: ‘Green fire-wood should be rejected as 
the demon of discord in the family; while it 
smokes, and steams, and sputters, and refuses to 
toast or roast, or bake or boil, it makes the chil- 
dren sulky and tart, the husband gloomy and 
severe, and the poor wife anxious and disheart- 
ened, Many a scene of domestic felicity has been 
smoked and sizzled out of existence, by the use of 
green fire wood.” 
-— OS 6 Be 


Why use cut feed? 


——@——— 

An intelligent farmer asks for the philosophy of 
cutting hay. He can understand that it is useful to 
cut corn stalks, and coarse fodder, because the cat- 
tle will eat them better. But when cattle will eat 
up good English hay perfectly clean, why should it 
be passed through the hay cutter? 

Our friend evidently supposes, that the stomach 
does its work upon everything that pass-s into it, 
with equal facility, and without any tax upon the 
rest of the system, This is manifestly an error. 
All food has to be ground up before it can be as- 
similated, and pass into the circulation of the ani- 
mal, If fuod is not artificially prepared by cutting, 
grinding, or steaming, the animal has to prepare it 
himself, so far ashe is able. Certain kinds of food 
will pass through the system, imparting to it only a 
part of their nutriment, because the teeth of the 
animal have not perfectly masticated it. Whole 
kernels of corn or of oats are frequently seen in 
the foeces of an old horse, 

The more perfectly food can be prepared, the 
more completely will the system appropriate its 
nutriment, If the whole labor of grinding up the 
food is thrown upon the animal it isa serious tax 
upon the vital energy, which every good farmer 
wants for other purposes. In'the caseof the horse 
and the ox, you want the strength applied to loco- 
motion and todraft. Whatever strength is ap- 
plied to grinding food, is so much taken away from 
their capacity for labor. If three or four hours of 
strong muscular labor are spent in working up hay 
and straw into a pulp, there is a great loss of 
strength and of time. 

In the case of fattening animals, you want the 
aliment to go to the formation of fat, and flesh. 
This process goes on successfully, just as the animal 
is kept quiet, and comfortable. No useless labor 
should be expended in the grinding up of food. 
The straw-cutter, working up the hay into fragments 
of half an inch in length or less, performs .a good 
part of the work of the jaws, and makes the feed- 
ing of the animal a light matter. If thehay could 
be ground up into a fine meal, it would be still bet- 
ter ; as it would make the work of the animal still 
lighter, and would more completely yield up its 
nutriment, If it could be steamed it would be best 
of all as it would then be wholly appropriated. 

We have no doubt that it pays quite as well to 
pass hay through the machine, as the coarsest fodder. 





ee 
A root-cutter is also an indispensable adjunct to the 
barn, and the more perfectly it comminutes the roots 
the better. 

The farmer who has ever experimented’ with 
these machines, and marked the results of feeding 
with hay, and roots prepared in this way, can have 
no doubt of their utility. Laziness, we apprehend, 
has quite as much dowith the neglect of these ma- 
chinesas ignorance. It is work to turn the erank 
to cut up hay enough to feed twenty head of cattle, 
andin prospect of spending the elbow grease, it 
is very convenient to believe that it will not pay. 
Sloth, however, is a poor counsellor in this case, as 
inall others, We should asgoon think of feeding 
cattle in the open field in this bleak Winter weather, 
as of feeding them with uncut hay. <A warm sta- 
ble and a straw cutter are both good investments. 


————<» ¢§ nt @ 9 
Carrots for Stock. 


i el 
Can anything be better as Winter food for all 
kinds of animals, than this familiar root? We 
have used it for several years with most gratify- 
ing results. It isnot only useful as a “relish” 
with other fodder, as apples and vegetables are 
for mankind inthe Winter, but it contains valuable 
nourishing properties, and may be used as an al- 
ternating substitute for other food. We are not 
surprised to learn that the keepers of livery sta- 
bles in cities are beginning to use carrots for 
horse food. They hold that a peck of carrots and 
a peck of oats are better for a horse than two 
pecks of oats. All animals require for their health 
and comfort green food to mix with their dry fud- 
der, and their winter bill of fare is deficient, if it 
does not include carrots. 
We have the report of an experiment made hy 
a careful farmer to test the relative value of se- 
veral kinds of food for milch cows, with the 
following general result; three pounds of car- 
rots equal to one pound of hay. This would 
make three tons of carrots equal to one ton of 
hay—t.ec., for producing milk; but for fattening 
purposes, we should place the carrot nearer upon 
a par with hay. This also is true of it, that it 
yields larger crops than the potatoe, is more nu- 
tritious, is better adapted to this climate than ru- 
ta-baga or turnips, can be more readily and better 
kept through the winter, and is more easily pre- 
pared for feeding, as it does not require boiling or 
steaming, unless it be for swine. We sometimes 
meet in our exchanges, with various recipes for 
coloring Winter-made butter arich golden hue, 
like grass-made butter; but we believe the best 
way toaccomplish this is by feeding the cows on 
good orange carrots, and leave to them the work 
of coloring the butter. 
Tur Currore is not difficult. Give the ground 
a liberal manuring with well decomposed duny, 
and if to this is added a mixture of muck or chip 
dirt, it will help the matter. Of course the plow- 
ing and harrowing must be thoroughly done. 
Sow in drills two feet apart, if for horse tilage ; 
if done with the hand, at less distance. Sow 
when the soil is a little moist, and pressthe earth 


firmly over the seed, 
As carrots germinate slowly, look out for the 


weeds as soon as they appear, or they will get 
the start of the carrots and overshadow them. 
If this seed is drilled in, two pounds to the aere 
will be sufficient ; if sown by the hand, three or 
four will be needed. ‘Thin the plants at each 
hoeing, until they are four or five inches apart. 
By good management, a crop of 500 to 700 bush- 
els to the acre may be expected. The Long 
Orange is generally considered the best variety ; 
though the White Belgian is very nutritious and 
is most easily harvested, ; 
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Feeding Racks, 


oo oe 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist. 

I forward herewith an imperfect sketch of a 
Cattle Rack which I think superior to that of T. C., 
described and illustrated on page 281 of vol. XVI. 
The advantages of this one are, that the cattle 
feed at the corners where the weaker do not stand 
in fear of the stronger, as is the case when they 
feed opposite. The rack is six feet square, with 
six feet posts. Aurrep Dey. 

REMARK. 


We thank Mr. Dey for his sketch, which we 
have filled up and had engraved as above. (We 
shall be greatly obliged to all who will furnish 
sketches of various farm and garden or household 
implements, as well as of plants. We cheerfully 
pay the expense of engraving anything which 
will prove instructive or interesting to our read- 
ers.) In order to show the two kinds of feeding 
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racks, “ve re-introduce in connection with the 
above, the one before given. We think Mr. 
Dey’s plan animprovement uponthisone. There 
are various other contrivances for feeding cattle 
in yards, and we shall be glad to have sketches 
of those in most common and most approved use 
in different parts of the country. It is an unde- 
niable fact that there is a large amount of waste 
in the ordinary modes of “ foddering” stock. 
The annual loss of the country at large, in this 
item alone, must amvunt to many hundreds of 
thousands, if not millions of dollars, 
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Who ts THe Greenest !—We have often been 
not a little amused to see a company of diminu- 
live, pale-faced city striplings, poking fun at 
country boys “because they were so green.” 
We say amused, for it always makes us think 
how green those same city boys are when they go 
into the country. We have a good story on this 
point, about half written out for the Agricultu- 
rist—it will be finished sometime—we were re- 
minded of it just now by hearing a New-Yorker 
teli his experience up in New-Hampshire. While 
riding with a rough farmer, as he called him, he 
esked him how he would like to go down to New- 
York; to which the farmer, with words long 
drawn out, replied: “I s’pose if I went deawn to 
New-York I should geawk reaund jest as yeau 
folks deau up here.” 


American Cattle. 

We are going to have a talk about cattle. Some 
of our readers have written that we were not say- 
ing enough about such things of late, thinking, 
perhaps, we have either little, or no knowledge in 
that line, or having, declined to publish it. Wheth- 
er that be so, or not, they will probably find out 
before we get through. At all events, they may 
be assured that we have the will to say all we can 
to either interest or instruct ona subject so 
important to our American agriculture, as the pro- 
duction of all classes of good farm stock. The 
past days when immersed in the cares and anxie- 
ties of the farm business for weeks together, we 
have longed at a leisure moment, for some good 
farming friend—a real judge in such matters— 
to drop in and have a down-right good cat- 
tle talk with us, so much would it raise our spir- 
its, and divert our attention from the monotonous 
hum-drum occupations on hand ; and catching the 
spirit that then at times animated us, we shall, as 
oceasion serves, in the absence of the uncertain 
farming friend aforesaid, take a talk on our own 
hook, with our readers for audience, 


THE KINDS OF CATTLE WE NEED. 


The wide diversity of soi] and climate, in the 
United States, demands different varieties or 
breeds of cattle, as nay best be suited to them, 
The rich valleys of our Eastern, the strong soils of 
the Middle, and the wide tracts of deep alluvian, 
and secondary deposits of the Western States re- 
quire, and will sustain a larger, heavier beast than 
the light and comparatively sterile soils which 
abound on the Atlantic slope, and are occasional- 
ly interspersed among the States West. These 
comparatively thin soils are better suited to the 
lighter, and more active breeds, which can graze 
and fill themselves with less difficulty. Therefore 
it is necessary for an economical agriculture that 
the beast be adapted to the soil, and the climate, 
as well as to the immediate use for which it is 
wanted in the hands of the farmer. And here lies 
the grand question with the farmer, to actually 
know what he wants in the way of cattle for his 
own best purposes. Our agriculture has been so 
miscellaneous since the settlement of the country, 
and is so miscellaneous now, in its productions 
upon the same soil, and our farmers are so fitful 
in their plans and practices, that, excepting in a 
few sections of the country, there is nothing like 
a persistent course of farming pursued, and an in- 
telligent system of culture adopted. They have 
lived in the make-shift way. They have “ sheeped ” 
it for a year or two; “dairyed” it awhile; raised 
grain fora period; Jaid their land into meadows, 
and sold hay fora time; raised stock promiscuous- 
ously, for a few years ; dawdled about a little long- 
er; and finally, so far as established results, ter- 
minating in a fixed course of farming is concerned 
—done nothing. 

Now, within the most populated districts of the 
several States, as well as in our new Territories, 
we have immense tracts of lands naturally suited 
to all the different branches of agriculture, and 
portions of them eminently fitted for one branch 
more than another ; while wider pertions of soil are 
adapted to all, or a mixed course of farming. We 
have the finest sheep walks in the world. We 
have wide regions capable of keeping the finest dai- 
ries. Others fitted for the breeding and growth of 
young stock. Others again, for grazing, and feed- 
ing off cattle for the Shambles—all on a large 
scale, and capable of employing millions of capi- 
tal, and a wide spread population more profitably 
in those occupations than in any other. The ap- 
propriation of these lands to their most productive 





objects requires a division of labor—not that their 
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exclusive occupations should be one of the pure 
suits, which we have indicated, but that it should 
be mainly of one kind, producing annually, howev- 
er, other things of immediate necessity for their 
own consumption which they can cheaply and rea 
sonably do. ‘ven in the restricted Island ot 
Great Britain, which is jsearcely larger than the 
six New-England States—not so large as New- 
York, New-Jersey and Pennsylvania, combined— 
they do so, Their agriculture is divided. They 
have almost entire counties, and in some instances 
several of them together which confine themselves 
mostly to one or two staple productions such as we 
have named ; and among them all they combine as 
wide and profitable a range of agricultural products 
as the climate and soil will afford, and in greater 
amount than any like body of land in the universe. 
The land holders there have long studied their 
soils, their capacity to produce certain articles otf 
husbandry ; and then, with asteady perseverance, 
kept on with a regular course of cropping, stock 
rearing, grazing, feeding, or whatever it may be, 
until they have arrived at as near perfection as 
the ease will admit. In that little Island they have 
various breeds of eattle, sheep, horses, swine and 
poultry—all better adapted, as they believe, each 
in its place, to the particular soil they occupy, than 
toany other. In this they may, in some instances, 
be mistaken, and may change their proceeding as 
they improve and enrich their soils, but in the 
main, their experience proves them to be correct. 

Such being the fact in so narrow a compass as 
England and Scotland, with how much greater 
force will the like sub-division of occupation in our 
agriculture apply to the broad lands, and diversi- 
fied soils of America. We have been slowly ar- 
riving at it in some particular districts, and the 
tendency of late years has been to extend the sys- 
tem of sub-division in agriculture still farther ; but 
it will not be profitably, nor completely done, so 
far as the breeding and growth o cattle are con- 
cerned, until we have thoroughly studied the best 
breeds to be established in our different climates, 
and on our different soils. Therefore it is of high 
importance to examine and determine which are 
really the best for our different uses ; and know- 
iug that, proceed to adopt them. 


WHAT ARE OUR COMMON AMERICAN CATTLE 1 


It is no slander to say, that taken altogether, 
they are, comparatively, poor things. Brought in- 
to the country with its first emigrants, without 
selection, and as part of the goods and chattels of 
comparatively poor people, as the early emigrants 
were, and bred and reared for many generations 
after they were brought into the country, through 
poverty and hardship, nothing else thana very or- 
dinary race of cattle could be expected to grow 
out of them. Yet these cattle answered the pur- 
pose, and were probably as good as the rest of thé 
farming of the country. Some of the people, no’ 
doubt, improved their stock by good feeding, and 
a little selection in their breeding animals, but ex- 
cepting in few and remote instances, until about 
the beginning of the present century by importa. 
tions of better breeds from abroad, our native stock 
remained as they were, a low grade of animals, 
yet adapted by birth and usage to the extremes 
and vieissitudes of heat and cold, fullness and 
hunger, as the circumstances oftheir owners might 
govern; that is to say, the cow gave milk, the ox 
labored, and beth made beef—after a fashion. 

Things need be so no longer. We now know 
better. The best breeds of cattle for all purposes 
from abroad have been introduced among us. They 
are already made up to our hands in a perfection 
of physical conformity to their several uses, to 
such extent that we have nothing to add to them 





The work is done, and we have only to select 
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and adopt them as 
our several wants 
may determine. 
Although we may 
not obtain them 
in such numbers, 
nor 80 cheaply as 
to stoch our farms 
with those of pure 
breed, yet having 
the common stock 
of the country as 
a basis, we can 
obtain the better 
breeds in sufficient 
numbers to rapid- 
ly improve the old 
stock, and in the 
course of a few 
generations, to _— 
completely reno- 
vate and revolu- 
tionize the 
wretched unprof- 
itable brutes over 
which we now 
spend our time, 
and waste our sub- 
stance. It is of 
no use to argue 
the superiority of 
the improved breeds of foreign cattle over our 
own common things. That question has been 
settled in all intelligent minds, and the only 
ne to which we need now address ourselves 


WHAT BREED SHALL WE ADOPT. 


That must depend upon circumstances. Fora 
full understanding ofthis, we shall give a brief 
description of each ; and in the course of that de- 
scription, the particular properties of the breed 
will be shown, so that no one may be at a loss to 
adopt that which will prove both satisfactory and 
profitable to the condition of his farm and the 
uses for which they may be required. Rejecting 
the cattle of Continental Europe as unfitted for 

he immediate objects we have in view—judging 
from the specimens which have been brought 
among us—we take the best breeds of England 
and Scotland for our models, and will name only : 

Short Horns, Herefords, and Devons, of Enct.anp 

Ayrshires and Galloways, of ScotLanp. 

Alderneys, Guernseys, or Jerseys, (called by all 
these names) of the Channel! Islands, depend- 
encies of Britain. 

These different breeds comprise all which 
have been brought into America, of any note, and 
embrace all which have any acknowledged excel- 
lence for economical purposes with us—or in 
Britain either, excepting the West Highland cat- 
tle, of Northern Scotland, which are simply a lo- 
cal breed, in districts where nothing else will 
thrive. 

Each of these oreeds have their own distinct 
history, given in different English publications, 
with their predominating qualities, the localities 
where they have long been kept, and where they 
have been for many generations past, and still 
are, favorites, and where they are claimed to be 
the best possible breeds for the people who retain 
them. But as we are to apply them to American 
uses, with the limited experience they have had 
in this country, we shall consider them simply as 
adapted to our own soils, climates, and localities, 
so far as we canarrive at conclusions with any 
certainty, and leave our readers to adopt or dis- 























MODEL SHORT HORN. 
card them, asthey may choose. First in order we 
will take 


THE SHORT HORN, 


This animal, in its best estate in size, color 
and appearance, stands peerless among the bovine 
race. Its history, in England, dates back, by well 
authenticated testimony, to the fourteenth centu- 
ry. It was, undoubtedly, brought into the North- 
Eastern Counties of England at a much earlier 
date—probably before the Norman conquest—from 
the coast of the neighboring Continent, where a 
class of cattle retaining many of the. prominent 
characters of the race are still known. What the 
condition and appearance of the breed were at 
that early period, it is impossible to say. No doubt 
they were rude and coarse, compared to what they 
now are, as were the people themselves, and all 
their agriculture, of which we have any account. 
But that these cattle possessed the elements of im- 
provement such as to make, by a long course of 
care and attention, the magnificent specimens that 
are now familiar to us, there can be no doubt. 

That they area pure breed of cattle, there can 
be. little question. They exhibit characteristics 
such as no other breed of British cattle possess, 
and which have never been produced by any sort 
of admixture of other known breeds. Quacks, 
and pretenders in cattle history have undertaken 
to say—and so have written it—that the Short 
Horns are a compound breed, or an artificial race, 
got up by crossing one breed into another ofa wide- 
ly different kind ; but the fact has not been proved, 
and no other authority than conjecture has been 
given on which to base such opinion. Such as 
they were originally, (gradually improved by along 
course of careful breeding and better practices in 
feeding and shelter, down to a century ago), we 
first hear any extended written accounts of them 
in the North-Eastern Counties of York, Durham 
and Northumberland, where they had arrived at a 
high degree of perfection, as yet in the hands of a 
limited number of breeders. In the latter part of 
the last century their merits had become so con- 
spicuous in the region where they most abounded 
that, in the hands of a few of their enterprising 
breeders, who sent some of the finest specimens 





over the neighboring counties as a show, they be- 
gan to attract attention in different parts of the 
kingdom, and were soon sought by enterprising 
cattle breeders. They have since been widely 
and rapidly disseminated throughout not only Eng- 
land, the better agricultural portions of Scotland 
and Ireland, but are making progress on the Con- 
| tinent, as well as in the British dependencies o1 
Canada and Australia. We, too, have adopted 
| them, to our manifest advantage, where they are 
probably, forall future time to remain, and become 
| extended, as one of our choice varieties of profit- 
able stock in all sections of the United States 
wherever the soil and climate are suited for their pro- 
duction and devebopment. : 

As we are not writing a history, or a treatise 
on the Short Horns, even, but a popular exami- 
nation of their merits we must refer our readers 
to the proper authorities for those particulars, and 
shall next speak ofthe particular merits and uses 
of the race. Of these, those who are familiar 
with, and breed them, need no extended remark ; 
but as we address many who may be unlearned in 
the subject, we will note their appearance and the 
chief merits claimed for them. 





DESCRIPTION OF SHORT HORNS. 


In size they are the largest cattle known. Their 
shape, when in perfection of growth and condi- 
tion, is long, round, and full. From the junction 
of the neck, with the shoulder, back tothe tail, the 
body is nearly an oblong square with the angles 
rounded off, so complete are their proportions. 
The head is small, fine and symmetrical; the neck 
also fine, yet properly proportioned, and gracefully 
set, with a clean throat, and little or no dewlap ; 
the chest full and round; the brisket low, and 
prominently projected forward, well covered with 
flesh ; the shoulders wide, and set well forward ; 
the back straight and level; the ribs round, deep 
and extending well back to the loin; the flanks 
full, and low ; thehips broad, and level; the rump 
level also back to the tail, where they are wide; 
the tail on a level with the rump, fine and taper- 
ing to its extremity. To these it may be added 
that the bone throughout is very fine, and the legs 








no larger than to give sufficient strength and mus- 
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ele to carry the carcase above them. In short, there 
is the least possible amount of “ offal” ina well 
bred and thoroughly developed Short Horn. 


OF COLORS, 


Short Horns have but two—red and white. Occa- 
sionally, they are almost, and in rare instances, 
fully red. They are oftentimes purely white. But 
n most cases these two colors, either in patches, 
one or the other more or less prevailing by them- 
selves in agreeable alternation, or mixed in deeper 
or lighter roans predominate, giving a beautiful 
and picturesque effect to the fine contour and im- 
posing size of the animal. A “red roan” is the 
most fashionable, and the most desirable color of 
any other, and other points of quality being equal, 
will command the highest price. 

For the gratification of such as would like to see 
aportrait of the best Short Horn bullin England, 
half a century ago, we present on the preceding 
page, that of the celebrated Comet, bred by 
Charles Colling, and sold by him for one thou- 
sand guineas—$5,000—then six years old, at his 
great and final sale of Short Horns in 1810. 
The cut we borrowed from the_ editor of the 
American Herd Beok, in the third volume of 
which it is represented, and said to be a capital 
likeness. 

At the time of Comet, the Short Horns had 
been bred up to the highest point of perfection then 
arrived at in England. They may have been im- 
proved somewhat, by a few breeders, since; but 
as a breed, they have not declined in good hands, 
and in the aggregate, the standard, at this day, is 
no doubt improved over that of the mass of Eng- 
lish Short Horns at the commencement of the pres- 
ent century. 


SHORT HORNS AS BEEF. 


The twochief merits claimed by the advocates 
of the Short Horns, are for the production of beef 
and milk. ‘Their superiority for beef is claimed in 
their rapid growth, early maturity, and aptitude 
for taking on flesh at any age. In these qualities 


they are not over-rated, let the merits of other 
breeds be what they may ; even in these particulars, 
the Short Horn, in his rapid preparation for the 
shambles, has no superior. At three years, to four, 
in age, With good feed, the steer has arrived at his 
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most profitable condition for marset ; and although 
he will grow and improve until his sixth, or even 
seventh year, taking on fiesa to the extreme of 
obesity, his profitable age is attained at four years. 
Even attwo years they make surprising returns in 
beef, when the common stock of the country are 
made up of nothing but bone and muscle, and can 
not be brought to a profitable carcaseof flesh until 
five or six years ofage ; and then at far less weight 
than the Short Horn, to say nothing of the infe- 
rior quality of meat, and the larger proportional 
quantity of offal in the native beast. 


SHORT HORNS AS MILKERS, 


As a milk, and dairy producing cow, properly 
bred, and educated for that object, the Short Horn has 
no superior. In England, before they were in so 
great demand asof late years for breeding and 
feeding purposes, her feats at the pail were tri- 
umphantly set forth by her breeders ; but. of late 
years, so much more profitable have been her re- 
turns for breeding purposes alone, that the milking 
quality has been measurably neglected for the 
greater benefit of obtaining a better calf in the 
sacrifice of a large portion of her milk. That isto 
say: If the cow is milked to her utmost capacity 
in quantity, and time in yielding it, it must be to 
a considerable extent at the expense of the growth 
and development of the foetus, or embryo calf with- 
in her: she can not do two things inthe best pos- 
sible manner at one and the same time—give a 
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In longevity, con 
tinuous breeding to 
an advanced ° age, 
and a final profitable 
termination of her 
career at the sham- 
bles, the Short Horn 
cow has no superior, 
and fewequals. The 
bulls are remarkable 
—when properly 
treated—for the con- 
tinuance of their vi- 
rility, although their 
American breeders 
and owners, by a 
forced growth and 
pampered condition, 
while in their prime, 
in a mistaken esti- 
mate of their fine ap- 
pearance as to con- 
dition, too often de- 
stroy them as stock 
getters, at an early 
age. 

We give above a 
portrait of the cow 
“Dutchess, by Daisy 
Bull,” bred in the 
year 1803, by Charles Colling, afterwards the 
property of the late Mr. Bates, the celebrated Short 
Horn breeder, of Durham, England, taken also 
from the third volume of the American Herd 
Book. 

This cow was seven years old when her por. 
trait was taken, just after being dried off from 
milking ; and although in ordinary condition, she 
presents many of the finest points of a well devel- 
oped Short Horn cow. 


AS A WORKING OX, 


the merits of the Short Horn have been question- 
ed by many of those who have used them, com- 
pared with the best of our native, or common cattle, 
and those of some otherbreeds. For continuous 
and severe labor, our own opinion is that they are 
not equal to some others. We have tried the 
thorough bred Short Horn for laboring purposes, 
and although they proved tractable and patient, 


| and did their work satisfactorily, their figure as a 


‘breed is not so well adapted to the yoke and the 
draught as that of aleaner race. Their shoulders 
are too straight, and too open to bear well against 
the yoke. They are too slow in action, too 
heavy in gait, and too short winded for the activi- 
ty required in the best working cattle. Yet, these 
deficiencies are disputed by the extreme Short 
Horn advocates, who give prominent instances of 
their excellence in the yoke at various labors ; but 
the physical conformation of the animai we think 








great yield of milk, and produce the best devel- | 
oped calftogether. One or the other must suffer, | 
as the best breeders consider, and the calf being | 
of most consequence, the milk is_ sacrificed. 
There are good physiological reasons for this opin- 
ion which might be given ; but as we are not dis- 
cussing the science of breeding, it need not now 
be dwelt upon. But, that the Short Horn has the 
natural capacity, and when reared and managed 
for that object, the tendency to produce milk 
equal to any other breed whatever, there can be 
no question. Numerous recorded instances in this 
country as in England, attest that fact. The sev- 
eral volumes of the American Herd Book may be 
referred to where Short Horn cows have produced 
thirty to even forty quarts per day, for weeks to- 
gether, of the richest milk, making a correspond- 





settles the question, when compared with the 
best working oxen of some other breeds. This 
quality, however, we consider unimportant in 
those sections of the country best fitted for the 
rearing of Short Horns. Oxen are little used in 
them at all for laboring purposes, and when re- 
quired, only for such slow movement as a Short 
Horn can easily encounter in the occasional ser- 
vice for which he is needed. This comparative 
unfitness for labor, therefore, coupled with the 
fact that his labor is little in demand where he is 
most reared, detracts but slightly from his value 
when measured by the possession of his other su- 
perior qualities which we have considered. 

We shall continue (in shorter articles) further 
remarks on Short Horns; also descriptions and 
illustrations of the Herefords, Devons, and the 





ing weight of butter. 


other prominent breeds named above. 
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The Boy's Tool Chest. 


We have known many an excellent mechanic 
made just from the fact that in boyhood they learn- 
ed the use of a few joiner’s tools, A boy if he be not 
utterly stupid, takes to using a hammer, and driv- 

“dog & nail as soon as his right hand can lift the one 
or the left hand hold the other, And asthey grow 
élder nothing engages their attention, or fixes their 
thoughts, when wanting recreation, like poitering 
about some-thing-or-other, with @ saw,a hammer, 
some nails, and a gimlet. No matter what they 
make—whether it be a martin or & wren box, a 
rat-trap, or a hen-coop; it is all the same, so that 
they make something, amuse themselves, and learn 
the use of tools. In fact, we consider a well furn- 
ished tool chest for boys, of as much consequence, 
and as profitable an investment as we doa set of 
echool books; and a boy, who, at the ageof fifteen 
years, cannot make a good substantial dry good’s 
box to pack his traps in, why—that boy’s education 
has been neglected. We do not confine these remarks 
to Farmers’ boys alone, they apply to everybody's 
boys—city, village, and country, Nor, where there 
is @ gardener, or farmer, should the little garden 
tools be omitted. The boys should have the 
best of tools—and fitted to their own size and 
strength, We have seen many a bright, am- 
bitious bey driven out of the garden, the field, and 
the meadow, because he could make no head way with 
& miserable cast off tool given him, which no one 
else would use, but “it was good enough for a 
bey!” We consider it an outrage, as well as in- 
justice of the grossest kind to turn a boy out to la- 
bor with a poor tool, If you hire a man, and ex- 
pect him to do anything, he has got to have good tools, 
and if a man of any spirit, he will not work with- 
out them. And-so with boys; they should be 
tanght that ¢heir labor is worth something, and no- 
thing will so readily convince them of the fact, as 
to furnish them with the best of tools, such as they 
are. 

This is an important subject, although many men 
and parents do not heed it. Boys are simply minia- 
ture men, and their little yearnings and tastes re- 
quire equal gratification, for they are far more in- 
nocent, and easily supplied than those of most men. 
We have had some experience in this, We have 
known boys who had a little office or workshop of 
their own, well furnished with tools, where they 
would spend their leisure hours, or vacation days 
from school, happy as need be, when others of like 
condition, excepting the workshop-men, racketing 
about the streets full ofnoise and mischief, or wast- 
ing their time in idleness, It needs but little guess- 
ing to decide which of these boys grow up the most 
thoughtful, useful man. A boy’s workshop can be 
fitted up almost anywhere. It is not much used in 
Winter, the days being short, and the nig: .s 
appropriated to reading, study, or social inter- 
course. <Any small part of an outbuilding will an- 
swer the purpose, But it should be a “ workshop” 
partitioned off by itself, and devoted exclusively 
to the boys’ use, and be their property and nobody 
else’s, It should be well lighted; a little work- 
bench in it, a tool chest, nails and hooks upon the 
walls to hang tools and other things upon, not 
stowed away in the chest ; and complete in all its 
little traps and furnishings. The whole affair costs 
but little—not half what a great many men spend 
mm a freak of nonsense, and the boys are made hap- 
py. Then, furnish the shop with a little cheap 
timber, a few nails of various sizes, a paper of tacks, 
an oil stone to sharpen the tools, and they will 

goon learn to repair various little things about the 
_ house, and larger things about the farm, which in a 
hort time, will save many a dollar paid for a pro- 

Gased mechanic, and et much greater inconvenience. 
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The boy thus finds himself to be an important mem- 
ber of the family; he becomes self-reliant, and soon 
gains to himself, a character. 

In all this we donot propose the workshop and 
the tools as imposed on the boys as a labor, or a 
task; but simply as a thing of amusement and 
recreation. They will take to it as readily asa 
duck to the water. 

But few people we find have a definite idea of 
the real education of boys. Some think the book 
and the birch—and that all the time—the true meth- 
od; while others, just the reverse, think boys 
will come up well enough of themselves, Our no- 
tion lies between the two: the book in its due sea- 
son; the birch, when it is imperatively necessary 
—and that, not often; play, frolic, and amusement, 
at stated times, with no period of either, and the 
workshop where they can go at will, when not at 
study, and employ their hands and thoughts to 
some useful purpose, and let their life be as it may, 
they will surely find the skill so acquired, to be 
useful, 











Blinks From a Lantern. 


—_o—— 
BY DIOGENES (REDIVIVUS). 


In the olden time, when I was a younger man 
than now, with a lantern I sought diligently for 
aman among the Greeks. My success, on that 
occasion, was not remarkable, and the people 
were accustomed to find fault with me, and called 
me a cynic, and other hard names, because I did 
not see in them, all those beauties and excellencies 
which they thought they saw inthemselves. But 
the public opinion of my character was egregiously 
wrong, for I was not to blame for seeing 
what my eyes, With the aid of my lantern, put be- 
fure me. It could not be fairly expected that I 
should see with other people’s eyes, and clothe 
them with all those extravagant colors, in which 
their self-love veiled their deformities. I did very 
little barking in my day, and if my words bit, 
teeth, and not words, were the dog’s weapons; 
so that there was no propriety in calling me a 
cynic, or snappish cur. 

I think my lantern might again be of service in 
the world, and I have concluded to relume its 
faded taper and go in search of a farmer. “A 
farmer 1” all the wise acres willexclaim. “Pray, 
have we not farmers everywhere in the country? 
Are not four-fifths of the people of this mighty 
nation, farmers? and very good ones, too, the 
backbone and sinews of the country, the intelli- 
gent yeomanry.’” That is just what I want to 
ascertain. If the country isso full of them, a few 
blinks from my lantern will only make their good 
deeds shine so that the world can take knowledge 
of them. If farmers are rather scarce, or no- 
where to be found, it is time we waked up tothe 
fact. I shall only report what I see with my own 
eyes amid the cracks and crannies, where sun- 
light does not always shine with sufficient dis- 
tinctness. If the sightsI see are painful for the 
sensibilities of people,they can eusily remove 
the objects of their disgust, and so be rid of the 
annoyance. I shall be very careful to keep out 
of all quarrels myself, and if my readers come 
to blows with the ghosts and hobgoblins, that the 
lantern scares up, I shall not hold myself respon- 


sible for the bad temper, or broken bones that en- 
sue—And first, I ill throw the light of my lan- 
tern upon 

THE LEAKS OF fHE FARM. 


“ Leaks!” exclaim the gentlemen of leisure 
who amuse themselves upon the farm, and are 
better acquainted with rhetorick than with ricks 
and their contents” Leaks pertain to’ships, and 
other vessels. Farms do not leak. ‘“ Leeks! ” 
exclaim gentlemen of the old school, who kave 
read Moses more faithfully than Liebig.” Leeks 
pertained to the Agriculture of Egypt, but are 
now a discarded crop. ‘“ Leaks!’’ exclaim the 
disciples of JohnJohnson. ‘‘ What do you want 
better than leaks. The whole farm ought to he a 
leaky vessel, with tile drain four feet below the 
surface to carry of the drippings.” 

With all due deference to the men of literature 
and of science, and with suitable veneration for 
the gentlemen of the old school, who still remain 
in the Egyptian darkness of the oldskinning me- 
thod of husbandry, I, Diogenes, assert that there 
are leaks in the farm, that ought to be stopped. 
With your permission, Mr. Amateur, I will look 
over your premises with my lantern, and show 
you some of the leaks. 

Here is a fine house, to be sure, Italian style, 
beautiful lawn, well grown evergreens, nice gra- 
veled walks, and carriage drives, an assortment 
of the best fruits, and a garden that the gods 
might envy. Diogenes has nothing to say 
against all these things, if a man is able toown 
them and take care of them. Ina poor man’s 
hands, they would be leaky perhaps. Let us look 
at the barn, where those beautiful black horses 
are kept. I donot needa lantern to detect the 
smell of ammonia, that is constantly steaming 
up from the stable floors—the floor is indeed 
cleaned every day, but nothing is put on to save 
this constant waste. Plasteris cheap, and muck 
is cheaper; either, would stop a constant leak 
‘in your stable, This ammonia is injurious both 
to the lungs and eyes of the horses, and the 
dosings to which they are subjected by the disci- 
ple of Dr. Dadd, might all be saved, if you would 
use plaster plentifuilly. Thus, the stopping of one 
leak, would stop another, and give your horses 
much better health. 

But when the manure is removed, I see that 
you throw it out under the eaves in the yard, 
where it is drenched by the water, evaporated by 
the sun, and blown away by the winds. The rain 
induces rapid fermentation, and the manure is 
very soon fire-fanged, and depreciated in value. 
You are losing at least twenty dollars per annum 
on these horses alone by these small leaks. The 
arangements for your cows and oxenare no bet- 
ter, and there isa dead loss to you, in the single 
item of manure, of over a hundred dollars per 
annum. Iam unable to say what the length of 
your purse is, Mr. Amateur, but this leak, where 


‘money is dropping out in dollars, eagles, and 


double eagles, is not beneath the attention of a 
rich man, if he means to keep his vessel afloat. 
It is the advice of Diogenes, that you pay less 
attention to his rhetorical figures, and more atten- 
tion to your manure. 

Put a cellar under your barn, and sheds around 
the yard, where muck and manure can be shelter- 
ed, and where you can exercise your skill in 
making composts. Thereis a great leakin your 
establishment. 

And now, my friend, that regards leaks as an- 
tiquated, let us look at your premises. Your 
house is very plain, and snug, and your barn al- 
together teo narrow for your stock. You boast 
of your economy, pay as you go, and have nothing 





but'what you can afford. It is 9 zero vight, and . 
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the blink of my lantern falls on your cattle, in the 
open field, under the lee of a stack yard. They 
shiver on the frozen earth, the bleak wind carry- 
ing off the heat, faster than they can generate it 
by te Jargest consumption of food they can 
make. Every muscle quivers, every bone shakes 
under the penetrating blast. And you, good easy 
man, are by your cheerful fire reading Moses and 
Solomon, and thanking God for protection from 
the inclement season. Does not Solomon say 
that “‘arighteous man regardeth the life of his 
beast.” And yet you do not care a fig for Solo- 
mon in your treatment of your dumb cattle. 

But this miserable custom is as wasteful as it is 
cruel. Hay isa part of the farmer’s wealth, and 
it becomes him to use it, in the most economical 
manner. The cattle, fed under the open skies 
during the Winter, will consume full a third more 
than they would in a comfortable stable. Here, 
then, is a leak of ten or twelve dollars per annum 
for every animal so cruelly treated. Besides this, 
a large part of the manure is wasted, making 
nearly as much more to be added to the leaks of 
your farm. This, certainly, is not very thrifty, 
for agentleman of the old school, who lives ina 
plain house, pays as he goes, and never has any- 
thing, but what he ein sitard! If you can afford 
to throw away twenty dollars of the profit, that 
every good farmer ought to make on a cow, you 
are a much richer man than you pass for. Dio- 
genes cannot afford such prodigal waste. 

He would recommend to you, and to all other 
extravagant farmers, to stop the leaks. 


2 
———t @ 





Poultry—The Chittagong Crossed with 
Dorkings—The Diseased Fowls of 
Rock Island, Ill.—Young Turkeys. 


To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 

I was much pleased to find in the last number of 
your excellent paper several articles upon poultry. 
Farmers have been humbugged so much by dif- 
ferent kinds of fowls, many of them worthless, 
that they do not give that attention that they 
should to this kind of stock which can, I think, be 
made more profitable than any other. 

Having had much experience in the poultry 
dine, I can not wholly agree with your Rhinebeck 
correspondent. There are, as you know, several 
kinds of brown Shanghais, besides the black anid 
the grey or more properly named Chittagong. 
Some of the brown Shanghais are good if careful- 
ly bred, but the Chittagong (grey Shanghais) 1 
think the best pure blooded fowl fot the farmers. 
{ have known cocks of this kind to weigh ten Ibs, 
at seven months old. Their flesh is much better 
than the other kinds; they are better layers (one 
hen of this breed layed 152 eggs in 155 days) ; their 
eggs are as large as the Shanghais ; and they are 
sinaller eaters than the common dunghill fowl. 

Yet after all, I think a cross of the pure blood- 
ed Chittagong and the pure blooded White Dork- 
ings (say the kind imported by Dr. ‘Wight of 
Mass.) is the most profitable fowl for the farmer. 
The Dorkings being a very full breasted fow! sup- 
ply a eeficiency in the other kind, making a 
much better proportioned fowl] and coming to ma- 
turity sooner, which renders them more profitable 
for marketing early chickens. The Dorkings be- 
ing profuse layers do not injure the other breed 
- by the cross. 

With regard to the Rock Island chickens, I 
think they must have had acress to galt. This 


wili dry up the crop and prevent their eating. 
They droop, lose all strength in their legs, and 
finally die, if not cured. ‘The best remedy for this 
that I know of, is boiled milk, sweetened, forced 








down their throats, this wili soften the crop and 
restore life. E. D. 


FROM ANOTHER CORRESPONDENT. 

Jas, ©. Jackson, of New-Castle Co., Del., 
writes: “Your Rock-Island correspondent may 
save his chickens by grinding his corn coarsely, 
or rather by breaking the kernels into only five or 
six pieces each, At least such is our experience. 
Two years since, we lost a large number of fowls 
by just sucha disease as he déscribes, and we 
have since fed with the corn prepared as above, 
with good results.” 

ANOTHER. e 

A subscriber at Bridgeport, writes, that he had 
a fowl similarly affected to those at Rock-Island ; 
and that a friend visiting with them, suggested 
that there was an extracoating upon the tongue 
which kept the chicken from eating. On exami- 
nation this was found to be the case ; the coating 
or skin was removed, and the chicken recovered 
immediately. 

AND ANOTHER. 

A young subscriber 15 :years of age, residing at 
Davenport township, Iowa—just over the Missis- 
sippi river from Rock Island, Iinois—who says he 
has been chief of the poultry department since 
seven years of age, writes: I would recom- 
mend Rock Islander to mix black pepper (how 
much,) with corn meal and feed his chickens when 
they show signs of the disease he mentions. He 
may be obliged to force them to eat it, but once 
feeding greatly revives them, so that they will eat 
readily afterward. Always keep fine gravel for 
them to use, and a bed of ashes with a little lime 
in the coop for them to wallow in. Let the hen 
and chickens out about an hour every evening, 
after they once become habited to the coop, and 
you will find your chickens will do better for it. 
They should be fed fresh meat chopped up fine 
once or twice a week, or, which is as good, worms, 
which can be always found inthe barn yard by 
spading up the ground. After they have attained 
the age of three weeks they should be turned out 
of their coop, at least one half of the day. 

Ihave had among chickens a gréat deal of the 
disease referred to, and have found the above 
treatment to be the best remedy. I have 
sometimes wet my meal ina solution of Ep- 
som salts and given it to them, which has a similar 
effect to the pepper; but not so good. You 
confine poultry so they cannot run at large, and 
they will soon show symptoms of the disease. 1 
have often noticed in market stands. where they 
keep those for sale which have been cooped up 
two of three weeks, that they contract disease and 
get very poor, although they have plenty of grain 
and drink; it is for want of gravel to use, in their 
coops, forwhen they have no gravel they lose all 
relish for food of any kind. Davenrorrt. 


MORE OF THEM, 

We have any quantity of other letters on the 
same topic, but beyond the above, first at hand, 
we cannot make room for more on this topic now, 
save for the one following. 

To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 

The difficulties which have beset your Rock 
Island correspondent, in poultry raising, might 
probably be overcome, if he would feed his chick- 
ens for a few weeks with sour milk, with which he 
might mix wheat bread crumbs or wheat meal, 
Raw Tadian meal is not suitable for ‘chickens; it 
is a fruitful cause of pip and other diseases to 
which chickens are subject. Since its use was dis- 
continued in this vicinity, far better success has 
attended the efforts of poultry-rearers. Indian 
meal, stirred up with water and baked, is by some 








considered tolerably good to crumb into sour milk, 
but not by any means as good as wheat meal. 

We feed young turkeys, also, with sour milk, 
keeping the mother-turkey in a capacious coop un- 
til the grass is cut. This prevents the young 
brood from running in the wet grass and getting 
chilled. As soon as the grass is cut, they are of 
sufficient size to feed upon the grasshoppers, and 
the coop is dispensed with. We hatched, last 
Spring, forty-one turkeys, and lost only one—and 
that one would doubtless have survived until 
Thanksgiving week had she not had the misfor- 
tune to incur the ill-will of little Malice Afore- 
thought, who cast at Ler one of those hard com- 
plimentsso numerousinthe Granite Srarz. 


Marlboro N. H., Jan. 4th, 1858. 
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What is the Matter with the Turkeys? 


“‘ We have seen very few really good turkeys 
this year,” said we, the other day, to a large 
poultry dealer at the market. ‘* What is the 
trouble ?” 

“Trouble enough. I’ve been scolding at the 
farmers fora month past, for bringing such lean, 
half-grown things to market at all; and all the 
answer! get out of them is, ‘ They are the best 
we have, and you must take these, or none.’ ” 

On examination, we find the truth to be, that, as 
the last Spring was late, cold, and wet, the tur- 
keys laid late, hatched few chickens, and during 
the wet Summer brought up a much less than the 
usual quantity of young. A turkey must get its 
growth, or nearly so, before it will take on flesh. 
The pullets are tolerably fat and plump, but less 
juicy and sweet than usual ; but the gobblers are 
decidedly lean, dry, and stringy. They will not 
be really good till March, and must have good 
feeding for that. As grain is plenty and cheap, 
we advise our farmers who have many turkeys 
not now in proper condition, to winter them till 
they are really good ; then bring them to market, 
and they will get a good price for them. 

Don’t feed them on raw corn, either, all the 
time. Give them a’ change—such as buckwheat, 
oats, and barley, if you have it; and then cook it 
thoroughly, with small potatoes—if you have 
them—carrots, beets, rutabagas, or parsnips, if 
the prices of the roots are cheap enough to afford 
it. A deal of flesh-making material is used up in 
masticating, through the operations of the crop, 
so much hard provender as is usually given to 
poultry, while cooking does all that severe work 
for them, and they feed much casier with such 
help. It is said, that charcoal aids the fattening 
process in turkeys, greatly. We have not tried it 
thorouglily, but have heard so many well authen- 
ticated facts related about it, that we are inclined 
to think it may be so, 

We believe in Turkeys, decidedly—particularly 
on Thanksgiving, Christmas, and New Year’s. 
We raise them, too, as good as any body, 
and a great deal better than some. Get a hen 
turkey fat in the Fall, and it costs no more to 
winter than it does a pullet chicken. They 
saunter about the place so meekly and modestly, 
while the gobblers strut and fume about so voci- 
ferously—just like some men we have seen. 
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A Poor Envorser.—A worthy but poor minis- 
ter requested a loan of fifty dollars from the cash- 
ier ofabank; and in the note requesting the fa- 
vor, he said that if the cashier would oblige him, 
he would “pay him in ten days, on the faith of 
Abraham.” ‘The cashier returned word that by 
rules of the bank, the endorser of a note must Te- 
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A Model Highway. 


Asa general fact. highways in this country are 
in the following condition: The road-track itself 
is indifferently made, and composed of the soft 
rich loam scraped up annually from the side gut- 
ters ; deep ditches are left on one or both sides, 
making it difficult to turn out; a few trees are 
planted here and there, near the fences, but many 
of them have been badly gnawed by horses 
hitched to them, or thrown out of the perpendicu- 
lar by all sorts of street-going animals rubbing 
against them ; sheep, cows, and geese are roaming 
at large, or lying down inthe carriage-way ; hogs 
are rooting up the ground on every side, and pre- 
paring it to grow a fine crop of weeds, for the bene- 
fit of neighboring fields and gardens ; and each one 
of these vagrant animals is looking out for every 
open gate, and every weak spot in the fences, to 
get into the gardens, door-yards, and cultivated 
fields, which adjoin the street. We need not {fill 
out the picture more minutely—it is so familiar 
to everybody. 

But we rejoice to say, that signs of a better 
state of things are beginning to appear. Insome 
towns, the barbarous custom of street pasturing 
has been voted a nuisance, and been voted out ; 











the carriage track is neatly rounded over in the 
center, and covered with gravel; aslope is made 
on each side, just sufficient to turn off the water, 
and is covered with a firm and smooth carpet of 
Trees are planted abundantly by the road- 


Ornamental Work for the Garden, 
Lawn, Buildings, &¢.—No. II. 
ea 

The readers of our last volume will recall some 
sketches and descriptions we then gave of orna- 
mental structures for the Garden. We now pro- 


side, al they are cared for, and they live and} pose to resume that subject, our sketches of 
grew. he grass on the margin of the track al- Southern Vegetation, commenced in the January 
most rivals in luxuriance that of the neighboring number, not being sufficiently complete at present 
fields, and both when growing and when newly | for the engraver. The illustrations, at this time, 


mown, present a beautiful sight. 


Highway—examples worthy of imitation. 
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A Simple Remedy for Barked Trees. 
—_—*_o—— 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 

Inthe Fali and Winter of 1856, I was obliged to 
keep a couple of goats for the sake of their milk, for 
an infant. During my absence to the City one 
day in the Winter, the goats got loose and commit- 
ted depredations in my garden, by stripping the 
bark from several young Apple and Pear trees, 
and through a broken paling found their way into a 
neighbor's garden, and subjected his Apple and 
Pear trees to the same treatment, gnawing the 
bark off as high as they could reach. I suppos- 
ed of course, the trees were all killed, and con- 
cluded to experiment on those in my own garden. 
I procured several newspapers, cut them into con- 
venient strips for handling, and covered them with 
good boiled flour paste, wrapping several thick- 
nesses around the wounded parts of the trees, thus 
forming an artificial bark. My trees were cover- 
ed with foliage during the Summer and Autumn, 
and I could not perceive any difference in them 
during the whole season. My neighbor did no- 
thing with his. Inthe Spring and early part of 
Summer, they looked promising, but as soon as 
the extreme heat of Summer touched them, they 
were withered and completely dried up, with 
an abundance of shoots from the lower part of the 
trunk below the wounds. All the trees are about 
six years old, and were transplanted from the 
nursery about three years since. There were two 
young Elms on the front road that shared the 


same fate as my neighbor’s trees. Can it be that | work, and what is of consequence to the multi- 
the covering protected the circulation of the sap | tude, every one can consult his own taste and 
and answered the same purpose as the natural finances. 


bark? : J. D. V. or other building, may be the ground-work fora 
Westchester Co. N. Y. 














display of the beautiful. 








An old tree, a wall, the side of a house 
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cuttings, will often” furnish the poorest 
laborer with the means of embellishing 
his home, and making it to vie with the 
abode of wealth in attractiveness. 
We give in fig. 1 a classical vase which 
stands on a terrace in our lawn. It is of 
cast iron, and is painted white to repre- 
sent marble. It stands ona base of cut 
limestone, which rests on a foundation of 
quarry-stone laid below frost. For one or 
two Summers we filled it with soil and 
planted it with verbenas, petunias, peri- 
winkle, &c., but found that they required 
almost daily watering to keep them from 
perishing ; and even then they made a 
sorry appearance. At length, happening 
to meet with the trailing vine Moneytrort, 
we found it, on trial, preferable for this 
: purpose to all others within our knowl- 
edge. It resembles the common peri- 
winkle, somewhat, though the leaves are 
more oval and a lighter green, and its 
flowers are yellow. It endures warm 
weather patiently, and it trails over the 
sides of a vase or rustic basket ina most 
beautiful manner. 
We beg leave to add here a word or two in 
favor of such ornaments as vases, sun-dials and 
the like, for the pleasure-ground. All who have 
| once seen them will bear testimony to the air o 
| elegance and refinement which they confer upor 
|ahome scene. Many of these ornaments being 
made of cast-iron or terra-cotta, can now be had at 
|acheap rate. Embellishments of this kind, vases 

especially, should be set near the house ; they are 

in keeping with the artificial forms of the archi- 


are copied, with one exception, from our own | tecture of the dwelling, and form a sort of con- 
We honestly affirm, that there are such roads, | grounds or those of our stated contributors. There 
and we hold them up as examples of a Model| is room for a great variety in such ornamental 


necting link between the house and the cultivated 
grounds about 

I it. Mr. Down- 

4 ing says: “It 
ye is the archi- 
ay tectural idea 








carried a little 
beyond the 
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A few seeds, roots or | begins to betray some ambitious propensities, and 


‘Prof. Edward 
North’s dwel- 
ling, in Clin- 
ton, N. Y.— 
The iron pil- 
lars and rail- 
ing are com- 

pletely covered with vines, and form beneath an 

impenetrable shade. The Chinese Wistaria, 

American Ivy, Clematis and Matrimony vine, all 

grow together in leving companionship. The Ivy 
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is clambering up the wall of the house and around 
the second story windows. Taken altogether, 
this porch forms a very pleasing scene in Summer, 
and the arrangement of the vines Is worthy of 
imitation. 

The sketch, fig. 3, is designed to show the pleas- 
ing effect produced by training vines over the ve- 
randaks and along the cornices of a dwelling. It is 
copied from the “wing” of the writer’s house. 
The vine is the American Ivy, which, after cov- 
ering one end of a piazza, spreads itself along the 
cornice of the wing, clinging to the brackets and 
eaves, and making itself as happy as it pleases. It 
shields the piazza from the mid-day sun, and hangs 
down gracefully in long testoons over the library 
windows. In the autumn, it is tinted with purple 
and scarlet, such as no pencil can imitate. 

No architure is so perfect as not to receive an 
additional grace from flowering vines ; and most 
private dwellings, it must be confessed, are so de- 
fective in proportion or finish, that they need a 
little drapery to hide their deformities. 

Many an uncouth house, now naked as a barn, 
and only a little more attractive, would look quite 
home-like and pleasant, if it were only surrounded 
with trees and flowers, and festooned with 
vines. 

We give the dimensions of our Summer House, 
(fig. 4 below,) and the materials of its construction, 
because it satisfies our own taste, and is generally 
admired by all who see it. It has eight sides, 
three of them open, the others latticed and cov- 
ered with vines. The posts are of cedar, three 
inches by four, and eight feet high above ground. 
The sides are four feet wide. Height of the apex 
from the ground, twelve feet. Diameter of a cir- 
cle sweeping within the posts, nine feet. There is 
a scalloped verge-board at the eaves, which is not 
represented in the cut. All the woodwork, ex- 
cept the posts, is of pine. The whole is planed 
and covered with three good coats of light drab- 
colored paint. On its different sides are p'anted 
grapevines, honeysuckles and running roses. ‘To 
make it a pleasant and healthful resort at all times, 
we excavated the soil within the house a foot and 
a half deep, filling in cobble stones at the bottom, 


Fig. 4. 


then putting on a layer of gravel, and finishing off 
with clean sand. This makes the ground always 
dry to the foot of lady or child. And we may 
here say that this summer house is a favorite re- 
sort of the family throughout the warm season. 
Many a book has been read, and many a children’s 
tea party has been held, in its pleasant shade. 
The pencil of our lady friend, expert as it truly 
is, could not sketch the blushing roses, the purple 
grapes and the scarlet honeysuckle flowers, nor 
the snowy dresses and laughing faces with which 
every Summer adorns this lovely retreat. May 
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some of our readers reproduce the like scenes 
within their own premises. 
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The Orchard—No. II. 
a od 
AppLES—Continued from Page 19. 

Thus, little regard can be paid to the books, or 
nursery catalogues inselections for the orchard 
about to be planted. The reputa- 
tion of the fruits in the chief mar- 
ket where they are to be sold, and 
their aptitude to the soil and posi- 
tion where they are to grow, must 
better determine that point. In fa- 
vor of this is another fact: the 
best fruit market at hand usually 
prefers the varieties which flourish 
in its own vicinity to those brought 
from a distance. Thus: Boston 
largely prefers the Baldwin, and 
Roxbury Russet ; New York, the 
Newtown Pippin, and Esopus Spit- 
zenburgh; Philadelphia, the Ram- 
bo, Vandervere, and some other 
choice varieties which flourish in 
_ its neighborhood ; while the Rhode 
=~" Island Greening grows almost 
everywhere in the Eastern States, 
and finds a market in all their cities. The Bel- 
mont is the best market apple of Northern Ohio, 
while the Cooper, the Yellow Bell-flower, and 
Rawles Janet, are popular in Cincinnati. So of 
other apple markets; each one has a different 
standard of excellence in its apples, and each fa- 
vorite variety is usually grown in its own imme- 
diate ‘neighborhood, or that section of country 
most accessible to it. Therefore, we will say : 
cultivate as your principal stock, that class of apples 
which are surely successful in your own soil, and 
popular in your nearest and best markets. 

The extensive orchardist will, unless the mar- 














ket is a large one, and near at hand, or easily ac- 
cessible by steamboat or railroad, cultivate few 
except the late keeping varieties. Near large 
markets, the very early kinds, and a moderate 
supply of the Fall varieties may be grown. 
But, as their season quickly passes, they cannot be 
relied on for extensive saies, and the late keepers 
are those to which he should look for profit ; and 
now, as to the 
NUMBER OF VARIETIES. 


Here is the great difficulty on which new begin- 
ners are apt to stumble. They have nade up 
their minds upon a few of the best market fruits. 
They ascertain what are the most popular, and 
productive, and, consequently, profitable for their 
soil; and, being full of their subject, they talk 
with friends, and consult the books, and nursery 
catalogues. Every different man has a most 
“ capital apple,” of whose merits he can tell a 
long story, and our orchadist is forthwith con- 
vinced that he must, at least have a sample tree 
or two of this. Every fruit author he reads, 
names a “ choice collection” which is “ perfectly 
reliable.” Indeed, so convinced is the neophyte 
that they are “‘ not to be dispensed with” in an 
orchard of the magnitude he intends to plant, 
that he resolves to introduce them all “ina mo- 
derate way,” and, before he is aware of it, he has 
fifty, or more varieties scattered over his grounds 
where he should have had but ten, at the most, 
and his labors are frittered away on a wide list of 
apples, which, when they come to produce, searce- 
ly one half are worth the gathering; while, with 
not over half a dozen well chosen kinds, he could 
pick a crop from the start, establish a character 
for his orchard, and go on in perpetual and in- 
creasing success. No; the best two early; the 
best three Autumn ; and the three, four or at far- 
thest, five best Winter apples, extending in all 
their season, from the very earliest ripening, to 
the latest keepers, are all that he should plant and 
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care for. No matter how choice the variety, nor 
how high its reputation, if the fruit were not con- 
genial to our soil, we would discard it at once, 
and adopt the varieties, and those only which were 
sure in their good quality, and steady bearing. 
We have had our own share of experience in 
the matter. 
Some years agoa pomologist or two about 
Rochester, N. Y. had discovered the “ Northern 
Spy,” a paragon among apples—long keepers, 
delicious in flavor, “ best” of all. It was praised 
in the papers and periodicals, discussed in the 
conventions, pronounced “ good” by the savans, 
and adopted by the authors. The fruit was, in 
fact, all that was said of it in the specimens pro- 
duced. The tree, according to its friends, was a 
“ great bearer,” a “ vigorous grower”—in short, it 
was the excellence of the apple family all com- 
bined. In an orchard of several hundreds of 
newly planted trees, so thoroughly were we con- 
vinced of its value, that we put out a hundred, or 
more of them; and although they have stood a 
dozen years by the side of the others, for every 
individual, decent, marketable Northern Spy apple 
that we have gathered, we have picked a score of 
Greenings, Baldwins, Spitzenburghs, and Russets. 
Upto this date, our trees, time, land, and labor, 
have been thrown away on the famous “ Spys,” 
while the others have repaid our pains in all that 
we could ask or require. If they do not soon re- 
form their manners, the vaunted Northern Spys 
will be headed down and re-grafted, (as we have 
already done with some other varieties,) with 
Greenings, and Russets,—sure bearers, and al- 
ways saleable in market; and this is but a sam- 
ple of the experience of others. 

Another vital element of success in the orchard, 

is the 
SELECTION OF STOCK. 

Any one at all conversant with the habits of 
tne different varieties of apples, knows there is a 
great difference in the growth and hardihood of 
the stocks on which they grow. This subject is 
not half enough considered by the orchardist. 
Let him go into a nursery where all the different 
varieties are growing in a good soil, each shading 


feeble and decaying, from their own innate weak- 
ness, or exposure to outside influences, while 
others are strong and vigorous as vaks, or ma- 
ples. We think it will be proved, as a rule, that 
fruits of high quality are usually more refined 
and delicate in their wood, than those of coarser 
and harsher taste; that the common seedling is 
usually hardier in its stock than the highly culti- 
vated “graft; and therefore, that the common 
seedling, reared up to a size fit for transplanting 
into the orchard, and then grafted branch high, or 
at the point where its limbs diverge into the 
branching top, is better as stock thanthose which 
are root-grafted, with the wood of the choicer 
kind for the stem, instead of the natural, or seed- 
ling one. Thus, why have we no modern orchard 
of “ worked” varieties which compare in size, and 
vigor at their prime,to the grand, stalwait old 
orchard of a century, ora century and ahalf ago, 
when root-grafting was unknown, or, if known, 
unpractised? We ean point to the remains of 
old orchards, and to individual trees of the best 
varieties of apple, which are two feet in diameter, 
and upwards, near the ground; but they are 
grafted, as their huge connecting circles will 
show, several feet above the ground, at, or be- 
yond the branching point of their limbs. The 
new wood of the finer varieties stood above the 
adverse influences which were prone to injure 
the naked trunk, were it of the same kind, and 
its spreading limbs and shadowy leaves shaded 
its own wood above, and kept it sound and vigor- 
ous, while the hardier wood of the wildling fed it 
with abundance of sap and prolonged its life 
many years later than if only supported by its 
own less vigorous stock. We think there is sound 
physiological reason in this, to which the orchard- 
ist who cultivates any kind of fruit must give his 
assent. The nurserymen may ignore the fact, 
it is true, for it is against their practice in all, and 
their interest in propagating many varieties, while 
other varieties are as hardy as any seedlings, and 
may be root grafted as successfully as to grow 
the seedling stock itself. For instance, the Rhode 
Island Greening, and the Roxbury Russet, 
though crookedly inclined from the root, and 
























and protecting the other thickly in the rows, un-|™any others which naturally grow erect, are 
der good, and frequently forced cultivation, and both hardy and vigorous; while the Newtown 
he will at once suppose they are all alike thrifty, | Pippin, Esopus Spitzenburgh, and various others, 
hardy, and promising. But such is only the fact | 27¢ comparatively puny and tender in the stock 
while in the nursery. Some varieties are tender, | When worked from the root, and planted in the 
slow of growth, and scarcely hardy when exposed orchard. Such we beleive to be incontrovertible 
in the orchard to the fierce heats and cold blasts | facts, and although the books say nothing of the 
which alternately shine upon and sweep over subject, they should be well considered by the 
them. Other varieties are hardy under all cir- | orchardist who is about to invest, not only his 
cumstances—vigorous and stzlwart. Others still, | money in the first instance, but his land, anda 
there are, which bend and writhe about, scarce-|!arge share of his future time as a permanent 
ly knowing which way to grow while young, and | capital in the pursuit. 
newly planted out without stakes, and propping.| Taking, therefore, our own choice in the plant- 
These different habits are original properties | ing of an orchard, in every case where the va- 
of the wood itself, natural, organic, and only | rieties we sought to propagate were not of a de- 
to be corrected, or overcome, by care and atten- | cidedly robust and vigorous growth in the stock, 
tion in its subsequent training. These different | we would resort to the natural stock grown in the 
habits and appearances in the young orchard, | nursery to full size for planting,then plant it in 
come from the modern practice of the nursery-| the orchard, and when well established in the 
men in grafting their trees at the root, amuch | soil, proceed to graft it withthe desired variety. 
easier one than that of growing the natural seed- | In this way, we believe an orchard will last double 
ling stock to its full or branch height, and then, the time, than under the present practice of plant- 
working it with the variety to be put upon it. Inj ing indiscriminately, from root grafted nursery 
this root-grafting process, the natural habit of the | trees. The extra cost of this procedure will pay 
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perfect. We have seen them side by side; the seed- 
ling transplanted out without grafting at all, the 
other of the finest varieties of root worked stocks. 
‘The seedling was vigorous and healthy, while 
With equal or perhaps better care, the root grafts 
were imperfect and unequal. There can be no 
doubt in our own mind of the organic difficulty in 
the latter. 
THE SIZE AND CULTURE OF THE ORCHARD. 

This may be indefinite. It may depend upon 
the extent of available land which can be devoted 
to it, the ability in means of the proprietor, the 
demands of the market, and the facilities of reach- 
ing it. It may be as well to set down to begin 
with, that the orchard of itself, provided justice 
be done to the trees, can be devoted to very little 
profit fur other crops. Field crops, particularly 
hoed ones, may be grown to advantage for a few 
years at first ; but the trees must be mainly look- 
ed after, even while the cultivated crops are grow- 
ing. ‘The trees must be avoided by the plow, and 
the harrow, the wagon, and the cart. The crops 
must be hoed crops solely, and low crops at that; 
such as beans, potatoes, and other roots, and vines. 

Indian corn, the cereal grains, and the 
grasses are to be excluded in its best cultivation. 
Buckwheat is the only grain that may be permit- 
ted. That crop may be beneficial, as it may be 
sown as late as July, with a fresh plowing 
of the ground, which will help the trees in their 
Summer growth, while the plant, being mostly 
fed by the atmosphere and rains, draws less nutri- 
ment from the earth than other grains. Or, the 
land may be plowed two or three times in the 
course of the season for the benefit of the trees 
alone, if suitable crops cannot be profitably grown 
among them. At all events, the orchard itselt 
should be first, and last, the chief object of atten- 
tion. [ To be continued. ] 
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The Apple Tree Borer. (Saperda Bivitsata) 


A PRACTICAL FRUIT-GROWER’S SUGGESTIONS. 
iabilgitas 
To the Editor of the Ainerican Agriculturist: 

This destructive insect is one of the greatest 
drawbacks on the fruit culture of Pennsylvania. 
Its stealthy habits are such, that it requires the 
greatest care to enable one to check its progress, 
which could nevertheless be accomplished, if a 
simultaneous effort were made by all the fruit 
growers in a large district. Such an undertaking, 
by diminishing its emigration from neighboring 
farms, would materially prevent its injurious ef- 
fects ; and if the propér aitention was paid to the 
subject all over the country, its final destruction 
would be more than probable. 


x 





f 
The perfect insect fig. 2, is one of our most 
beautiful beetles, with two white, and three light- 
brown longitudinal stripes on its upper side ; in 
length itis about 7 ofan inch. The larve (or grub’ 


seedling is merged in the graft, and let the root, in | in the first two or three years of bearing, and in| of this insect fig 1, is what injures our fruit trees, 


itself, be as vigorous as it may, it is entirely con-|the long run, its advantages will prove in- 
troled by the growth, feeble, or vigorous as it | calculable. 
may be, of whatever kind is worked upon it. Nothing is more common than to see a young 


The eggs are deposited hy the perfect insect close 
to the ground, about the latter part of June or bes 
ginning of July, during the night, and the grass 


The result of this process of raising trees is, | orchard, be it ever so well cared for, within a | around the trees protects the eggs from being found 
that, after ten or twelve years standing in the or- | dozen years after planting, with more or less trees | by the birds. Ina very few days, the sun hatches 
chard, with equal care and cultivation, some trees | decaying, or dead, fromthe causes above named. | the young larve, which soon work their way into 








are twice or thrice the size of others. Some are | These must be replaced, or the land is measurably | the trunk, where they can be distovered by the 


lost, and then the orchard goes on-halting, and ime 
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plugs of woody fibers ejected through the hole. 

In the second year, the insect assumes its per- 
fect form, leaving the trunk during the night, 
about the latter part of May or beginning of June, 
when it goes forth to lay eggs fora new genera- 
tion. 

The nocturnal habits of this insect, make it the 
more difficult for the common farmer or orchadist 
to secure that full acquaintance with it, which is 
necessary to be able to stop its ravages. The only 
sure way to destroy these insects, is to attack 
them in the larve state. During Summer, they 
must be hunted up, and cut out with a gouge, so 
thoroughly that none remain. 

To guard orchards from further depredations, 
procure thick hardware paper and cover the trunk 
to the higlit of one foot above the ground, and one 
or two inches below it. Young orchards protected 
in this way, can be kept clear of this troublesome 
and destructive pest. The paper covers must be 
renewed annually, and no later than the begin- 
ning of May. This can be best accomplished by 
removing the earth ffom the trunk with a garden 
trowel, and winding the paper and tying it close 
to the trunk to prevent the beetle from getting be- 
hind it. If the paper be coated with tar, as far as 
it is in contact with the ground, so much the bet- 
ter. After the paper is thus applied, the ground 
ought to be leveled around the trunk. If the per- 
fect insect deposites its eggs on this paper they 
will dry up when hatched, for want of nourish- 
ment, since the larve live on the soft bark of the 
tree first, while young, and on the soft wood when 
older. Should they be capable of locomotion at 
this stage, they must go above the paper to enter 
the tree—which I have not found to be the case 
in three years’ close observation—or starve ; and 
should any enter above the paper unprotected by 
the grass, the birds would soon devour them. In 
caseany escaped from them, the eye of the care- 
ful fruit-grewer, would detect them at a glance in 
passing the trees, when witha knife the mischief 
could soon be remedied, and the trifling wound 
would soon heal over again. 

With these paper covers, I protected a young 
orchard for the last three years. With a single 
exception only, nota borer gained foothold, and 
he secreted himself under the straw band by 
which the tree was secured to a stake three or 
four feet from the ground, where the fruit-grower 
should frequently look during Summer. 


Ifany one considers all this too much trouble, 
he ought to make up his mind not to eat fruit of 
his own growing ina comparatively short time. 

J. S. Kevver. 
Orwiasnura, ScHUYLKILL, Co. Pa. 
Dec. 15. 1857, 





REMARKS. 


We commend the above plan to the attention 
of fruit-growers, as Mr. Keller is not the only 
one who has tried the paper wrappers with suc- 
cess. We have often recommended another mode 
of destruction. Like most night flying insects, 
the parent beetles are either attracted or dazzled 
by a strong light, and if torches or bonfires are 
kindled in the evenings during the month of June, 
large numbers of these and other hurtful insects 
will fly into the flames, and be destroyed. An ex- 
cellent plan is to suspend a lantern over a vessel 
or soapsuds. The insects, striking the glass in 
their flight are precipitated into the water below, 
the soapy nature of which prevents their climbing 
up the sides. 

The united action of a neighborhood would 
soon make inroads upon the swarms of insects, 
not excepting the curculio, which are a serious 
drawback tc the sugcess of the fruit-grower, and 
materially dampen the ardor of the amateur. 








Pruning Peach Trees. 


od 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturtst : 

I found some stunted and neglected peach trees, 
in a lot I purchased, standing in old sod, which, 
after turning over the sod around them, I boldly 
topped in the Fall—cutting away nearly all the 
old- limbs, as I had seen recommended in your 
paper. Some said I had spoiled or killed my 
trees. - Last Summer I had a-crop of good 
peaches on these trees, and now they all have fine 
thrifty branches, while my neighbor’s trees just 
over the fence look scrawny and black, and they 
bore fruit about the size of a hickory nut. 

I advised him to serve his trees as I did mine, 
but he, good soul, don’t believe that the vigorous 
pruning, with a loosened soil and slight manur- 
ing alone worked the wonder, but thinks I did 
something more to them which I chose to keep a 
secret! He is afraid to prune his trees—and so 
are many others; who, in consequence, have 
short lived trees and poor fruit. I am now satis- 
fied that the peach tree must be boldly pruned, 
and suppose it may be done just now as well as at 
any time. One season’s fruit may be lost by it, 
but you will then have renewed young trees in 
place of the old and unprofitable ones. 

E. F. Zevevy. 

Cumberland, Md. Dec. 30. 





Investigations upon certain Fruit Tree 
Insects. 





BY A. 0. MOORE, NEW YORK. 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 

My request in the December Agriculturist 
that any of your readers who had seen the Bark- 
louse, similar to the one there described, upon 
other trees than the Pear, should send me speci- 
mens, has called forth responses both numerous 
and interesting, from which I have derived more 
information on this subject of my investigations 
than I have been able to obtain from all my 
entomological books and acquaintances. 

Specimens of the Pear, Apple, Currant, 
American Mountain Ash and Elm, have been 
sent to me, upon all of which the same 
variety of Bark-louse, was found. I think 
that upon the Pear there is generally a larger de- 
velopement of the insect, though upon some 
young tender growths of other trees it reached 
the full size. 

As many of the letters accompanying speci- 
mens, contain items of general interest, I can- 
not do better than to make some extracts. 


Letter No. 1.—From James Meyers, Norwood, 
Columbia Co., Penn., Dec. Ist. 1857. “.... 
About the first of June last, I discovered that 
some of my apple trees planted last Spring a 
year, were literally covered with this insect. I 
repeatedly washed them with soapsuds. This de- 
stroyed the insects upon all the trees but one, 
which for want of a sufficient supply of roots 
when planted, has been of slow growth. My at- 
tention being directed to the subject, I found 
that notwithstanding the repeated washings with 
soapsuds, this backward tree was again covered 
with the Bark-louse....” 

Note.—Mr. Meyers finds an increased liability 
to the attacks of this insect where the tree is of 
feeble growth. Thistendency has been often no- 
ticed with almost all insects. A thrifty growth 
is a great security against such depredators, first 
by rendering the juices of the tree less accessible 
or less palatable to the insect, and secondly, by the 
power which the plant then possesses to repair 
any damage itmay have sustained. 

Letter No. 2.—Jacob Hewes, Leiperville, 





Delaware Co, Penn., 12 mo. 8, 1857. “.... J 
enclose an apple twig, with the bark-louse upon 
it, taken from one of my neighbor's trees. My 
remedy is soapsuds with a gill of spirits of tur- 
pentine toa bucketful, applied with a hand scrub 
which I find effectual. ...” 

Letter No. 3.—Mr. Elim L. Johnson, Durham, 
Ct., Dee. 7th, 1857. “....1 discovered some 
four weeks ago, four of my pear trees white 
specks almost completely covering them from the 
ground to the tips of the limbs. Rubbing the stem 
of the tree with. the back of my pruning knife 
produced a beautiful red color onthe blade, I 
concluded of course it was something that had 
life, and could not do the trees any good. (I take 
three agricultural papers but have neves seen 
anything written on the subject before.) I applied 
very strong soapsuds with a coarse woollen 
cloth, rubbing very smartly for several minutes on 
each tree, I ain in the habit of washing my fruit 
trees in this manner each year about the first of 
October. Most of the trees are growing very finely, 
but those that have the louse upon them have 
grown very little during the past season. The 
affected trees were in good cultivated ground, 
Two were the Bartlett and twothe Flemish 
Beauty. Other trees growing close to the affect- 
ed ones have none of the bark-lice upon them. I 
have 110 apple trees, set out four years ago, 
which are all entirely free from this insect. Last 
Spring I procured four Baldwin apple trees from 
a Flushing nursery; they have been carefully cul- 
tivated through the Summer, yet these four are 
all badly effected by the bark-louse....” | 


Note. We may get a hint from Mr. Johnson's 
experience to watch carefully all importations in- 
to our grounds to see that no tree. affected by 
this pest, is allowed to pass unnoticed ; indeed, 
except in very rare cases, every tree sheuld be 
excluded which has a single louse upon it. Nurse 
ery men, for their own credit, and the good of 
their customers, should examine their trees, and 
free them from these and like insects before they 
are sold. This isa point too often, in the hurry 
of the season, neglected. Mr. Johnson also states 
an important fact noticed by myself, that other 
trees growing near the affected ones are not at« 
tacked. In other cases, however, the introdues 
tion of a single leprous tree in an orchard, causes 
a contagion which reaches every tree. Ento- 
mologists state that the female of this insect is 
wingless, though the male is possessed of four 
wings. If this is the case it is an interesting in- 
quiry, how do these insects spread from tree to 
tree. Their minute size would almost preclude 
the idea of their crawling upon the ground from 
one tree to another. 

Letter No. 4.—Lewis C. Francis, Springfield, 
Illinois, Dee. 8th, 1857. “.,..Enelosed you 
will find specimens of the same insect on apple 
branches, and no mistake. Your deseription of 
them is the only full, and eomplete one I have ever 
seen. I was in the dark with regard to them for 
a number of years and examined every fruit book 
I could find to know what they were, but could 
find nothing said about them, and indeed, I have 
yet to see the first fruit book in which they are 
even mentioned. ‘The books describe the woolly 
aphis, and I tried for a long while to maké myself 
believe that these were they, but I could nat sce 
any wool about them. The books also describe 
the sealy bark-louse, of the same species but 
a different insect. I finally procured Dr. Harris’ 
work, and in it I found a short description of them. 
We have on one farm, three orchards, two of 
which are very much aflected with this insect, 
the third is perfectly free and we intend keeping 
it so,..." 
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Note. Mr. Francis’ experience in trying to find 
information on this insect is like that of many 
others. Our commonest insects are many of 
them yet undescribed. Success and speedy 
hands to those who, like Dr. Harris, and Dr. Fitch, 
are engaged in enlightening us on the subject of 
destructive insects. I could wish that Mr. John- 
son had sought and communicated the 
reason why two of his orchards are affected and 
one not. - 

Letter No.5. Jacob Stauffer, Mount Joy, Penn. 
Dec. 8. 1857. “....I find a species on my apple 
tree shoots of obovate form, of a pearly white 
color, and ofapapery consistency, covering ten or 
more oval eggs. Aug. 15th. while examining the 
larve of the Procris americana on my Isabella 
grape, I noticed a beautiful species of the scale 
insect (another species of the coccus) and made 
a drawing of it which I will copy. It is of a re- 
gular oval! form of a pearly white color, having an 
oblong, white, oval space centrally on the back, 
with radiating black square spots. I did not no- 
tice any anal bristles; it was of a smooth and 
polished exterior: fig. 1 and fig.2 show upper and 
lower sides of the same insect....” 








Fig. 1. 
Fig. 1—A eee of Scale Louse found upon the grape 
PI 


vine. per side—magnified. 

Fig. 2—Underside of same—the line between these fig- 
ures shows the natural length of the insect. This 
species is not covered by a white scale. It is much 
larger than the bark-louse, shown in fig. 6. 

Note. Mr. Stauffer has previously communi- 
eated to me very acceptable information upon 
other insects. His refreshing enthusiasm and 
skill in portraying with his pencil what his pen 
describes add much to the interest of his letters. 
I hope he will excuse the libertyI have taken 
with his drawings as I did not think of publishing 
them until too late to obtain his permission. 

Letter No. 6. Wm. Hale, Peoria, Illinois, Dec. 
12th, 1857. “.... The enclosed apple twig is 
from a graft one year old—also strips of bark from 
two apple trees six or eight inches through, which 
have grown very thriftily until the last two years. 
I first discovered the bark-louse on a tree in front 
of my house, and it appeared to spread to most of 
the trees in my garden—about forty. If I had tak- 
en that tree in hand when first discovered I pre- 
sume I might have stopped itsravages. I washed 
a part of the trees as far as I could reach with 
common whitewash. They have decidedly a 
more healthy appearance than those not washed. 
_..»The longest strip of bark I send you, I take 
from an Elm on the side walk....” 

Note. Mr. Hale could not, I am sure, have been 
aware of how much pleasure he was destined to 
give me when enclosing that bit of Elm. 
After a hasty examination when first receiv- 
ed I consigned his letter and specimens to 
the breast pocket of my coat; so that it has 
accompanied me in my daily avocations for 


and added to my pile of twigs, branches, &c., for 
a final examination. (I believe the Editor still 
charges me with using the columns of the Agri- 
culturist to obtain my winter’s supply of fire-wood-) 
With a pocket lens Isoon discovered among the 
mass of eggs a slight motion. I held my breath 
and steadied my hand for a better focus. True 


some of the eggs. On its back, struggling among 
wilted eggs and fragments of various kinds lay 
something possessed of legs, at least. In a mo- 
ment of ecstacy I uttered an exclamation. Alas! 
who would have thought the breath could have 
blown away that huge creature that, through 
the magnifying glass, looked as big as your eye. 
I had forgotten that a dozen miglit, in reality, have 
been put on the dot of your i. A long search fol- 
lowed. Scale after scale was carefully scraped off 
and examined with the lens. Heaps upon heaps 
of skins, scales, eggs; perfect Golgothas, were 
ransacked in vain, until the slip of Elm was near- 
ly as clean as if it had received the washing of 
soapsuds advised. I acknowledge I was quite dis- 
consolate. Perhaps my paternal feelings were 


somewhat touched, for did I not hatch them my- 
self? 





Fig. 3. Fig. 4. Fig. 5. 


Fig. 3—An unknown parasite found alive among the eggs 
of the bark-louse, Jan. 3, 1858. -Supposed to be the 
natural enemy of the bark-louse. 


Fig. 4—An egg of the parasite. 
Fig. 5—Underside of the same parasite. 

These are very much magnified ; they are barely dis- 
cernable by the naked eye. 

At last, however, I was again gladdened by 
the discovery of a slight movement as before. 
I kept my feelings virtuously under control until I 
had secured my prize and brought it under the 
more powerful lens of a “ Nachet’’ microscope. My 
pencil soon made still more secure the possession 
of the main points of the investigation; and in 
Fig. 3 and Fig. 5 you have the portrait. I soon 
observed, however, the dissimilarity between the 
insect before me and the one described in the books 
as the Coccus cryptogamus (meaning the conceal- 
ed Coccus.) The Cocci are of the true insects 
which have only szz legs and here were plainly 
eight legs. Perhaps all your readers are not 
aware that Entomologists have denied us the right 
to call spiders and other eight-legged creatures, 
insects. But whatam I todo with my discovery ? 
Perhaps some of the learned ones willtell us. I 
found among the dark red eggs of the bark-louse a 
number of translucent white eggs, some of them 
seemed to be just acquiring rudiments of legs; 
(See Fig. 4.) others still larger with plainly dis- 
cernable legs and reddish veins or spots upon the 
body, and the largest having assumed the redas the 
predominating color, while white spots were still to 
beseen. I would therefore suggest that the crea- 
ture here figured is not the enemy we are combat- 
ing, but a useful friend—a species of the Acarusor 
Mite which lays its eggs among the Coccus’ eggs 
that its young may feed upon them, and being more 
hardy, and hatching earlier these were brought to 
life by the warmth of my person, while the Coc- 
cus’ eggs were dried up or remained unhatched. 
I shallbe glad if Mr. Hale will forward to me at 
different times, between this and July next, por- 
tions of the affected Elm that I may continue the 
investigations. I could find no such eggs or Mites 
among the Cocci on other twigs sent. If the 
small twigs were removed now from the tree, they 
would wiltso asto prevent the proper develope- 
ment of the insects. 

Mr. H. alsomentions in his letter a worm which 
girdles his fruit trees, ina peculiar manner. I 


descriptions of its manner of working under the 
bark. 

Letter No. 9. Mr. L. J. Titus of Lambertville, 
N. J., sends a piece of a currant bush, attacked 
without and within by foes. Besides having this 
identical bark-louse upon its exterior, it has suf- 
fered from the Currant borer. The latter insect 
deserves a more extended notice than can be giv- 
en. If Mr. Titus has branches with the insect 
still in them, will he not forward them to me 
for examination? 

Hon. D. Russell, Portland, Ct., Jan. 14th, 1858. 
(after the above was partially in type) communi- 
cates interesting experience in regard to the 
same insect on his Apple trees, When the tree, 
through neglect, is past recovering but has a 
healthy stump Mr. Russell recommends cutting 
back to the healthy part and re-grafting. 

A young Mountain Ash, among the last 
specimens received, presented a highly interest 
ing instance of the complete covering of an ap 
parently healthy tree, by the scales of this insect 
One can scarcely place the end of the finger up 
on any part of this tree whichis unaffected. 

To the numerous other contributors we return 
thanks and would exhort one and all to watch care- 
fully the developement of this troublesome insect. 
First—Lest its increase be such as to place the re- 
medy beyond their reach, for though it may be 
easily exterminated upon young and recently at- 
tacked trees, it is sometimes almost impossible to 
remove them from neglected ones. Secondly— 
That more information may be obtained concerp 
ing the history and habits of this insect as well us 
the success of the various means of destroying 
them. To show that the subjectis by no means 
exhausted I would suggest the following additional 
points for inquiry . 

Of what is the paper-like covering composed 
and how produced? Is it spun, like the Cocoon ot 
the Caterpillar by spinarets at the oral or anal ex- 
tremity, or, does it exude from other parts or pores 
of the body, like the down of the wooly aphis? 

At what time in the insect’s growth is its shel" 
formed ? 

When are the young first hatched and what 
is their form, &c.? 

How does the insect imbibe its nourishment 2 
What are its means of locomotion? In the 
stage in which I have observed it, it possesses 
neither legs nor wings. 

What difference of form or habits between the 
mnale and female? 

Does either possess wings at any period of 
growth? 

Since making the draw- 
ing of the parent insect 
published in the Decem- 
ber Agriculturist, I find 
that after the insect has 
deposited all its eggs, 
it contracts in length and 
is of the shape repre- 
sented — very greatly 
magnified—in Fig. 6, 
which shows the under 
side of a “scale” with 
the body of the insect at 
the upper extremity, and 

the eggs heaped togeth- 

Tro. ~—- er at the lower. 

I would further add that when this insect has 
been suffered to become very numerous, they 
may be scraped off with the least injury to young 
branches by a flat pine stick, cut thin and sharp 
at the edges. This scraping should be followed 





Fig. 6. 


Underside of one of the 
white scales usually 
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enough the warmth of my pocket had hatched 





should like specimens of this insect and further 


by the application of soapsuds. 
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Hot Beds, and How to make them. 
— 
The present month is a suitable time to make 
early hot beds, especially at the South. For or- 
dinary purposes, in this latitude and further North, 


the first or middle of March is early enough. Six 
or eight weeks from the time of sowing, ordinarily 
bring forward plants to a suitable size for trans- 
planting, and it is well to make the bed about two 
months before the season will be likely to admit of 
putting plants into the open ground. Various plans 
are adopted, and various fermenting materials used 
in constructing these beds, Some prefer excavat- 
ing the earth, and sinking the beds; others, build 
wholly on the surface. One uses spent tan, or 
dried leaves, to produce the requisite heat ; another, 
selects coarse stable litter alone. If a gentle, long 
continued warmth, is desired, the leaves or tan are 
suitable materials; but, if an active heat is desired, 
stable litter, or litter mixed with leaves are neces- 
sary, 

To meet the wants of the farmer or the young 
gardener constructing a hot-bed for the first time, 
we will be as explicitas brevity will admit. Every 
one has noticed the smoky steam rising from a heap 
of‘manure thrown from a horse stable. This isa 
hot-bed, but too violent in its action, and without 
the. needed covering of earth for the roots of 
plants, or the frame to protect them from outside 
frosts. 

In the upper part of the engraving above 
we have the manure taken to the gardenas a 
more suitable place for the bed. There we have 
the heap of fermenting material upon which is 
placed a wooden frame, like the following cut. 
This is, say twelve feet long, more or less, five feet 
wide, one foot high in front, and two feet upon the 
back. This frame is best made of pine planks, one- 
and a half er two inches thick, Where two planks 
in height are used, they should be grooved together, 
to prevent any escape of heat betweenthem, The 





side pieces may either slip down between up- 
right cleats upon the end pieces, or be hooked or bolt- 
ed to them so that the whole may be taken apart 
and stored away when not in use. 

The bed may be as long as desired, placing se- 
veral fratnes together if one is not sufficient, The ends 
should be the thickness of the sash higher than the 
sides, with one half rabbeted out for the sash to fit 
closely in and slide upon. 

Cross pieces should be fitted between each two 
sashes, and rabbetted out like the ends, to allow 
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each sash to slide up and down independently of the 


others, 

The sides of the frame should be bevelled off so 
that the sash will fit closely, and every precaution 
used to retain the heat given out by the fermenting 
heap beneath. 

The sashes are usually made by sash makers, 
with a strong outer frame and middle rails running 
lengthwise only, that the water may run off freely. 

Where glazed coverings cannot easily be obtain- 
ed, oiled cotton cloth may be tacked to frames 
which slide up and down, like the sash, Ora cover 
for the whole bed may be hung by 
means of hinges upon the upper side. 
The cloth covering is only to be used 
where glass is procured with difficulty. 

THE BED. 

Choose a dry situation, sheltered 
upon the North by evergreens, or 
buildings, or by a tight fence. Make 
the bed upon the surface, running East 
and West, and about one foot larger 
each way than the frame which is to 
be set upon it. 

The smoking heap of horse manure 
is our most convenient material, al- 
though, if dry forest leaves are at hand 
they may be mixed in, using one-third 
leaves to two-thirds manure, If the 
manure is strawy no matter, and if it 
has heated once before, it will ferment 
again, Make into a heap about four 
feet high, shaking it over with the fork 
and beating, but not treading it down 
as you proceed, Level it off and put on the frame 
and sash, fronting the South, and leave for a week 
to settle and generate heat 

After six or eight days the mass will be in an ac- 
tive state of fermentation, shown in part by the 
rank steam arising, and by the coating of moisture 
on the glass, This is a proper time tocover with 
earth, leveling if necessary. Dry, rich loam, saved 
under cover for the purpose, is the best, but good 
garden soil will answer, only be sure it is dry. 
Five or six inches of soil is a medium thickness for 
this covering. Rake it over finely, leaving the sur- 
face smooth and level, Put on the box and sash, 
and examine the earth daily, and when a moderate, 
uniform temperature is shown, which is usually in 
two or three days, the seeds may be put in. 

If the heat at any time appears too great, raise 
the upper part of the sashes for a few inches, that 
the external air may cool it. If the warmth is 
not sufficient, bank up the sides and ends with fer- 
menting manure, which will tend to heat the whole 
mass, During very cold or snowy weather cover 
the whole with straw, or mats, or boards, and 
shovel away the snow as soon as the storm is 
over. 

After the plants show themselves, a moderate 














airing should be given the bed each day, unless the 
weather is freezing. During very mild weather 
the sashes may be slid entirely off, closing at an 
early hour in the afternoon, Especially do plants 
need this airing after they have thrown out the 
second and third leaves, and are nearly ready to 
transplant. A neglect of a single hot day will 
often scald and seriously injure them. Previous to 
transplanting give the bed a good watering to 
to make the earth adhere to the roots, Water at 
other times as needed, or the sashes may be left off 
during a warm rain, 
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Some More Pumpkins. 


To the Editor of the American Agricactur:st ; 

* But I must tell you about a Mammoth 
Pumpkin raised by one of our neighbors up here. 
The seed was sent to him by one of his relatives 
in France. He planted some of them in what was 
formerly the bed of an old pig pen. From one 
seed he raised four hundred pounds of pumpkins ; 
the smallest weighing 75 pounds, and the largest, 
150 pounds. This may seem nothing to you, but 
I tell you it looks big up here, in this corner of the 
world, 


* * 


W. F. Jz. 
Reppine, Fairfield Co., Conn. 








The Pea Nut—Arachis hypogaa. 


—e—. 


To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 

This nut is a nativeof South America. It was 
formerly used, in the West Indies, as a food for 
negroes, and is now raised for exportation, as it 
is particularly useful to the frequenters of the 
theatre, opera, and such places. 

The plant is an annual; its flowers are of the 
pea kind, and their color is yellow. The petals of 
the flower fall off and an oval pod appears, 
“which is pushed into the ground by a natura 
motion of the stalk, and there it is matured 
Thus it seems that the idea that the nuts are the 


| roots of the plant is erroneous ; they are the seed. 


One bushel of them will make a gallon of oil, 
which is excellent for soap.” J. H. T. 

Cambridgeport, Mass. 

Note.—The pea nut is shown above as growing 
ina pot. We believe it is seldom or never culti- 
vated in this way—certainly not, except as 4 mat- 
ter of curiosity, The vines usually run close 
along the ground, from which the seed stems shoot 
down into the soil as here shown, but not so far 
below the surface as those represented in the en- 
graving.—Eb.] : 
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Notes from the Green and Hot Houses. 


—e— 
A NEW DEPARTMENT. 


We commence with this numbez, to give cur- 
rent notes of valuable old and new plants, as we 
find them growing from month to month in the 
best American Green and Hot Houses. Notices 
of this kind are quite too frequently taken direct 
from foreign works, and therefore not specially 
useful here. We hope to thus supply a want for 
a long time felt by American Horticulturists and 
amateurs. 

By the way, we invite Horticulturists gencrally 
to assist in sustaining a vigorous horticultural de- 
partment in the Agriculturist. With acirculation 
unequalled by any similar periodical in the coun- 
try, and with ample room in our pages, we think 
this journal may well be adopted as a medium 
for the interchange of opinions, experiences, que- 
ries, &c., among persons interested in Horticul- 
ture generally. 

GREEN HOUSE PLANTS. 


Acacia pubescens— 

The Acacias are a beautiful and very extensive 
tribe of plants, natives of Australia, where they 
are scattered over the whole country in great va- 
riety. There are more than a hundred distinct 
species now known, some of them large trees from 
fifty to a hundred feet high, while most of them 
are shrubs growing from four and five, to ten or 
twenty feet in hight, and are all quite ornamental. 
The genus is represented in South America and 
other parts of the world by the “ Mimosas ” which 
all bear compound leaves. The peculiarity ofthe 
New-Holland Acacias, is that of being Aphyllous ; 
the dilated, foliaceous fuotstalk performing the 
funetions of the true compound leaf. The great 
nuinber of species of Acacia having this remark- 
able economy in Australia, forms one of the most 
striking peculiarities of its vegetation. Many 
valuable additions have been made to our collec- 
tions of this genus, within the past few years, 
Several of these, from their dwarf habit, can be 
grown to perfection in the smallest sized green- 
house. 

“ Acacia pubescens” has been long known, and 
is, perhaps, the finest of all those varicties capa- 
ble of being grown to perfection in a moderate 
sized glass structure. ‘This variety developes its 
true leaves. The habit of the plant is very grace- 
ful, with slender branches, inclined to weep. The 
foliage very fine and dense, of a pale green color ; 
flowers of a pale lemon color, produced in im- 
mense masses on plants a few years old. With 
a few exceptions the Acacia grows well in a rath- 
er strong loam; pubescens, however, especially 
when young, requires a light soil, enriched with 
good leaf mould, and well drained ; it needs very 
careful watering during the Winter season, as the 
least over watering destroys the young roots, and 
the foliage becomes yellow and speedily falls off. 
It is one of the most difficult plants to recover 
when once brought into a sickly state by this 
means. 
oxevitiea Tillermanii—(Tillerman’s Grevillea). 

A handsome evergreen shrub of very neat habit. 
Itis a “ Protead,” a family of plants remarkable 
for their curiously formed flowers, many of them 
very showy and among the best of Winter flow- 
ering plants, They are mostly natives of New- 
Holland ; some, however, are found at the Cape 
of Good Hope, and a few species only in South 
America, where they are found growing on the 
barren hills and wastes in greatabundance. The 
subject of our notice is from New-Holland; it 
bears large clusters of bright red flowers in great 
abundance, which remain for two or three months. 





It is readily cultivated, requiring the ordinary 
treatment of hard wooded Green House plants. 
GREVILLEA Sternbergii. 

Another very beautiful “ Protead,” with white 
flowers, which are produced in immense clusters, 
The leaves are wedge shaped, of a dull green col- 
or. Very bushy and compact in habit. It is es- 
pecially desirable on account of the few Winter 
flowering plants we have which produce pure 
white flowers in any abundance. 

PENTAS Tosca. 

Very similar to the old and well known “ Pen- 
tas carnea””"—but in most respects superior, es- 
pecially in the form and color of the flowers. It 
is a fine Summer bedding plant—although tender 
and requiring the warmest part of the Green 
House in Winter. It isfrom South America. It 
does not grow so straggling as carnea, and the 
trusses are more compact in form. Color rosy 
lavender. It is a good dwarf growing plant and 
will be desirable for massing in the flower garden. 
It is quite new, being only introduced here the 
past Summer. 

STOVE OR HOT HOUSE PLANTS. 
ApuEeLanDRA roi Leopold— 

We have now in flower this lovely plant, which 
is one of the very best of this class. The leaves 
are of a light velvet green, broadly veined and 
edged with silver white, very distinctly marked. 
It bears corymbs of bright canary colored flowers, 
which, with its splendid foliage, make a most 
suberb object. lt is a tropical plant, requiring 
shade in the hot season and rather a moist at- 
mosphere to grow it successfully. Soil, rich 
sandy loam, well drained. 

APHELANDRIA sguarrosa citrina. 

This is another Acanthad, with more brilliant 
flowers than the above, but has not so handsome 
a foliage. It is, however, more hardy, and can be 
grown in the warm part of the Green house with 
careful treatment. The flowers are of a rich 
lemon color. 

Escuynantuus splendidus 

This is a new variety of the genus, recently in- 
troduced, It is of erect habit, and very showy. 
Each shoot is terminated by a large cluster of 
tubular flowers of orange and crimson. It is 
something like the well known “ Eschynanthus 
speciosus,”’ but much superior to that variety. 
The flowers are higher colored, and larger, and it 
produces them in greater abundance, We have 
now a number of distinct species of this genus, 
and although of tropical origin, they adapt them- 
selves to the temperature of the Green house 
very readily, Most of them are semi-parasitical 
in habit, and can, if desired, be grown upona 
block of wood with a little moss and fibrous peat 
attached, and suspended from the roof or wall of 
the hot house, In this way, they flower more 
freely in stove heat, than when grown in a pot. 
Escuynantuus Lobbianus. 

Another new species, with very dark red flow- 
ers, and grown to the best advantage suspended 
either ina pot or on a bluck of wood, the habit be- 
ing drooping, and shoots rather slender. All these 
plants are of a succulent character, and to insure 
a profusion of bloom, should, be kept rather dry 
after they have completed the season’s growth, 
until the flower buds are formed, when moisture 
may be gradually increased. They grow freely 
in any well drained soil. 

Rostera cordata. 

This fine plant is half shrubby in habit, with 
dark green leaves, and bears large clusters of 
bright pink colored flowers, It is a very profuse 
bloomer, and flowers throughout the Winter 





months. It is allied to the “ Rondoletias,” or is 
merely a section of that beautiful tribe of plants, 
and is cultivated with the same facility. From 
the delicate nature of their roots, they require 
a light sandy loam, with a little leaf mold, and 
plenty of drainage. 

RosiERa amena, 

This is distinct from cordata—growing larger, 
foliage rough, hirsute, and of a reddish color. 
The color of the flowers is rosy lilac, produced in 
the same profusion, but later in the season than 
cordata. Itis a neat and pretty plant, well worthy 
of cultivation. 


Thinning and Pruning Woodlands. 


To the owner of “ woods,” as they are usually 
called in the United States, the termsat our head- 
ing may appear strange and superfluous. A great 
many of our readers, who have scarcely got be- 
yond the “cut and slash” habits of new set- 
tlers in heavily timbered lands, may wonder why 
anybody need talk of either thinning, or far worse, 
pruning his wood lot. Tosuch we have little to 
say, other than while his wood is yet plenty, be 
sure and take good care of it. The time may 
come when you will mourn over the waste your 
own thoughtlessness had caused. 

All through the best populated portions of the 
old States the land has been denuded of nearly or 
quite all the wood that should have been spared 
gencrations ago, with some exceptions. In the 
newer parts of these States and in considerable 
portions of the recently settled ones, the cutting 
and destroying process is yet at work with ener- 
getic intensity ; and since the railway system has 
been so widely extended,the havoc among the trees 
has grown still more fast and furious. And scarce 
now, except in the wide prairie regions of the 
West, has any like a careful looking to, and pre- 
servation of the remaining forest lands attracted 
the attention to which they are entitled. 

In most of the older States there are consider- 
able tracts of land so broken and unfit for tillage 
or even pasturage uses that wood will grow on 
them more profitably than anything else, and have 
thus a self-protecting power of their own—no 
thanks to their owners. Yet there are thousands 
of farmers where wood, if not absolutely neces- 
sary for fuel—coal superseding it, both in econo- 
my and convenience—woodlands for other pur- 
poses are no less a necessity and convenience 
than they were a century ago. Wood and water, 
are choice gifts of nature, little appreciated where 
they abound, and only properly valued where 
there is want of both, or either has been stinted 
in the supply. Of late years our “ wood-lots” 
have rapidly decreased. The multiplication of 
manufactories, and the extension of railways have 
fast denuded them, and many otherwise thoughtful 
landholders, and farmers have awaked to the 
conviction that they must husband those which 
remain with all possible care and economy, or 
lose absolutely valuable parts of their estates 
which they can never regain. 

We are not about to read a homily to our farm- 
ers on the subject of preserving their forest lands, 
or wood-lots, which our remarks just written might 
seem to imply, but in this season of comparative 
leisure on the farm, advise them somewhat in re- 
gard to taking care of some pleasant littlé patch, 
or grove of woodland on their premises, or per- 
chance some “slashing,” the remains of a de- 
nuded piece uf wood recently taken off where the 
young brush-wood and saplings have taken vigor- 
ous hold to renew it once more in shade and beau- 
ty. For many years we have watched sundry 
spots cf the kind, both of our own and those of 











others , and knowing the pertinacity with which, 
under neglect and even continuous destruction 
they still grow and thrive, we wish simply to hint 
that under a lenient and careful hand they will 
rapidly restore of themselves, the waste and 
slaughter that has been made upon them. We 
can point out scores, possibly hundreds of incipi- 
ent groves lately sprung up in spots where the 
original forest was but recently cut away and the 
land devoted, after a thorough clearing, to farm- 
ing purposes, but ina neglected corner post- 
poned for a more convenient season—like some 
things of a much graver character—which are 
now covered with a thrifty, close growth of ma- 
ples, beeches, oaks, elms, hickories, lindens, 
pines and hemlocks, stretching far above the un- 
sightly stumps below them, which only need the 
discriminating aid of the ax and hatchet, to make 
them, in a few years to come, the most ornament- 
al, attractive, and valuable places on the whole 
farm, and still they are neglected, or occasionally, 
with a recklessnessto us wholly unaccountable, 
are reslashed, piled and burned over with a sav- 
age satisfaction wholly incomprehensible to one 
of any taste, or regard, even for the future value 
of the estate which contains them. We would 
gladly arrest such waste, and give a little of our 
experience to their owners, as well as instruct 
others who would fondly train up their own little 
spots of brushwood into groves of future beauty 
and utility. 

Young woods, protected from the depredations 
of cattle and sheep, grow, on natural soils, with a 
thrift surprising to those who have not watched 
them. Fora few years, until they have reached 
eight or ten feet in hight, they should not be dis- 
turbed—no matter how thick they may grow. 
They thus get firmly rooted in the soil. The strong- 
er and more thrifty among them take a character 
of their own, and acquire a hardihood which will 
send them on, when cared for, with wonderfully 
increased vigor—and such is the time for the 
owner to enter among them for thinning and 
pruning. Ifthey be full of old decaying stumps, 
and tree-topsno matter. They are all the better 
fur the young growth. We have tried it for many 
years past, and know how the young roots nestle 
and run under the decayed remains of the old 
wood. Winter is the best season for selecting the 
sturdiest and thriftiest, and plying the ax to the 
remainder. Even now we are at a “job” of the 
kind, and nothing gives us a hearticer, more grate- 
ful pleastire than to look at our day’s work after it 
is done, andsee the beautiful young saplings as 
they stand apart out of each others way, soon to 
recommence their strife in shooting up into light 
and:shadow, and covering the whole ground with 
a dense mass of shade as before. We have sev- 
eral of these little groves which, for near twenty 
years past, we have had in hand, and as often as 
once in four or five years gone through with our 
men, and thinned and prunedthem. They were 
“brush”? at first; now beautiful young groves and 
forests. We might imagine, on first looking at 
one of them, that nothing is easier than so thin- 
ning themont. It is not so. Let us see: 

Deciduous woods, or those which are bare in 
Winter, are ofnumerous variety, and very mis- 
cellaneous in growth, and position. Evergreens 
are less so, particularly on upland ; yet the decid- 
uous varieties more or less intermix with them. 
Among them all, some varieties make better 
growth, or are more valuable as timber trees than 
others. When going into them for thinning pur- 
poses, it is important to know which you are to 
select go stand, and which to take out. In a wood 
for general purposes of utility, or for shade and 
ornament only, we would retain all the varieties 
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which are useful and of rapid growth. At the first 
thinning, three, four, five or six feet apart is far 
enough, and generally close enough to have them, 
if not over six or eight feet high. Too much 
thinning lets in the sun, dries up the roots in 
Summer, and stunts them, The ground should al- 
ways be kept shaded, after the leavesare out. It will 
do no harm for a few years to let those which are 
cut away remain on the ground and decay, if you 
have no other use for them ; or, they may be taken 
out altogether. The Jower limbs of the remain- 
ing ones should be trimmed close to the bodies 
for three, four or five feet from the ground. At 
the second thinning, whentwelve, or fifteen feet 
high, they may be thinned to six, eight or ten feet 
apart, depending on whether they are solely for 
woodland purposes or for ornament ; at this thin- 
ning they should be trimmed up seven or eight 
feet. After this a third thinning may take place 
or not, according to the use intended to be made 
of the groves ; but as their growth is now more 
rapid than ever, as the wood and shades become 
denser the lower limbs will die of themselves, be- 
ing deprived of light and sun, Every top is strug- 
gling to throw itself upward into the sun above its 
fellow, and each may be left to its own mastery. 
Besides, every one is now of some value, when cut 
away, and the experienced eye of the proprietor 
should guard against the slightest waste, or de- 
struction not absolutely necessary. 

If you have “help” in thinning your young 
woods, be very cautious who you employ. A reg- 
ular woodsman hates a tree as he does civilization 
of any kind. He regards wood, of whatever kind, 
as made only to be cut and burned. That is his 
idea of “improvement.” Have no such man about 
you, in such a labor; but rather one who loves 
trees, and has a taste for them, and knows enough 
to destroy only the bad, and spare the good. You 
can soon tell by an hour or two’s work which to 
choose for your labor. Ifyou live where woods 
are not plenty, keep no wild cherries, slippery-elms, 
sassafras or hickories. The first thing you know, 
the two first will be peeled down the trunks for 
their bark ; the next will be dug up for its roots ; 
and the last, as soon as it gets to the size of your 
leg, some rascally prowler will saw, or cut it 
down in the night, close to the roots, and take off 
three or four feet from the * butt ” for an ax helve, 
and leave you to mourn over your beautiful little 
tree, while you might as well try to detect the 
identical hawk which has carried off your favorite 
chicken, as to detect the vagabond who did the 
mischief. ‘The ax helves stolen from you have 
been trucked off, probably, at the first village 
grocery for a jug of whisky, anda plug or two of 
tobacco! We have grieved over so many of our 
darling and long cherished young hickories, elms 
and cherries, sacrificed to such vandal outrage 
that we have a thousand times wished in our 
hearts that not another one of either would grow 
on the farm! Even our white ashes, and white 
oaks are scarcely safe from depredation; but, as 
these are searcely “ax helve” timber, they are 
safe ; while spoke timber, and hoé handles are of 
less proportionate value, and usually made up by 
honest mechanics who get a living without pilfer- 
ing. 





Larae Roor Crors.—At the Royal Dublin So- 
ciety’s Winter Exhibition of Farm Produce held 
on the 26th of November last, some extraordi- 
nary specimens of Turnips, Mangold’s and Sugar- 
Beets were exhibited, many of them being over 
30 pounds each—and averaging from 60 to 80 
tons per acre. The White Sugar Beet is becom- 
ing quite a general crop for Winter fodder. 


A beautiful expression is that of the child, who 





defined ice‘ Water gone to sleep.” 
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Sea Sand as a Manure. 


on 

The value of this article as a dressing for land, 
has not been sufficiently tested in this country. 
In the West of England a calcareous sand from 
the shore is a good deal used by the farmers liv- 
ing near tide water, for mixing with their stable 
manure. It is dragged for in Plymouth harbor, in 
three tosix fathoms of water, put into large scows 
or barges, and taken up the creeks and rivers 
where it is wanted for use. In Summer, the 
barges frequently runon the sand bank in White 
Sand Bay, at two hours before low water; when 
the tide leaves them, they load, waiting for the 
flood to bring them off. For arable land the sand 
is thought to be best mixed with old earth or ma- 
nure collected in the roads ; but for pasture, it is 
best mixed with stable muck. The proportion is 
two loads of muck to one of sand. 

The sea teems with animal life, not only fishes, 
but animalculz too small for observation. It is 
not improbable that the sand and mud taken from 
its waters are strongly charged with animal mat- 
ter, and that this is one source of their fertilizing 
influence. Sand banks are not unfrequently 
thickly peopled with clams, quahogs, muscles, 
scollops, and other shell fish. Broken fragmenta 
of other shells, are intimately mingled with the 
sand, and form a considerable part of its bulk 
Both lime and animal matter must exist in these 
clam banks, to a considerable extent, and would 
form good material for the compost heap, or for 
top dressing clay, or muck lands. 

A single instance of the use of sea sand, for 
dressing has come under our observation. A 
gentleman in one of our seaports had access to 
sand removed by a steam dredging machine from 
the harbor, for the purpose of deepening the chan- 
nel. He carted several hundred loads upon a 
part of his garden, covering it two or three inch- 
es thick, and mixing it thoroughly with the soil. 
The result of the dressing was a great increase 
in its fertility. The yield of carrots, cabbage, 
squashes, and other vegetables, was enormous ; 
and the pear trees, planted in this part of the gar- 
den, made wood very rapidly and produced the 
finest fruit. 





Rice Culture in California, 
—e—-— 

The Stockton Republican announces that a num- 
ber of Chinamen familiar with the culture of rice 
at home, have engaged to prepare lands for the 
culture of this cereal in that vicinity, and no 
doubt is expressed but it may be made a profitable 
branch of husbandry on the overflowed lands 
of that country. 


a 
— 





Farmers or THE Op Scnoot.—Apam was a 
farmer, while yet in Paradise, and after his fall 
was commanded to earn his bread by the sweat 
ofhis brow. Jon, the honest, upright and patient, 
was a farmer, and his stern endurance has passed 
into a proverb. Socrates was a farmer, and yet 
wedded to his calling, the glory of his inmortal 
philosophy. Cincinnatus, was a farmer, and 
one of the noblest of the Romans. Burns was 
a farmer, and the muse found him at the plow 
and filled his soul with poetry. Wasuinoron was 
a farmer, and retired from the highest earthly sta- 
tion to enjoy a quiet rural life, and present to 
the world a spectacle of human greatness. One 


of his sayings we keep as a standing motto at the 
head of this journal, where it has stood for the Jast 
sixteen years. 

A Srranoz Antmat.—A wealthy printer has 
been discovered in India. The British Zoologi- 





cal Society are making preparations to catch him, 




























































































Fig. 1—pruMMoND PHLOX, 


Flower Garden. 
ee. 
DRUMMOND PpHLOx.—Phlox Drummondii. 

This beautiful flower is of American origin. We 
have put it in our seed distribution (No. 51.), and 
we are happy to be able to present our readers 
with the above engraving of it, as it appears in 
full bloom. (As the seed is scarce and somewhat 
expensive and many applications are made for 
it, those sending to us will not be disappointed 
on receiving but small parcels. A few seeds, 
however, will form a 
pretty plot, and yield 
an abundance of seed 
for another year).— 
The plants grow low, 
(about one foot high), 
and spreading, and 
when grown in masses 
few or none are more 
showy. From _ the 
same seed several va- 
rieties of color are 
produced, 

Fig. 2.—aneMone. Sow in the open 
ground in this latitude at any time during May. 
Put in a good mellow soil, the seeds from six to 
twelve inches apart. If put six inches apart they 
will form a compact mass. Cover the seeds with 
about half an inch of soil. For a succession of 
bloom through the entire season, sow in Autumn 
in the Green or Hot House; start other seeds in 
the hot-bed in April, and sow in the open ground 
about the end of May. They are very fine for 
pot culture in the parlor or conservatory. 
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This is often called the “ Wind-flower,” per- 
haps from its slender waving stalk. It is a tuber- 
ous plant, or with roots like those of ginger, 
and propagated by division; perennial. It is 
very celebrated in many parts of Europe, but 











aNEMONE—See Fig. 2. 


does not succeed so well here, though 
it has grown pretty well in some cool 
moist, but not very cold localities. 
The flowers are of various colors, 
and open early in Spring. Though 
very beautiful, we can not commend 
it highly for general cultivation, and 
we introduce the engraving mainly 
‘ to give our reaaers an idea of the ap- * 

pearance of a flower, so often referred 
to by poets and other writers. 
Gerarde, an ancient English cultivator 
thus describes the Anemone pulsatilla, in a 
work written more than 250 years ago. “It ; 
hath many small leaves, finely cut or jagged, 
like those of carrots, among which rise up 
| naked stalkes, roughf, hairie, whereupon 
| doe grow beautiful floures, bell-fashion, of 
| a bright delaid purple color; in the bottom 
| whereof groweth a tuft of yellow thrumbs, 
and in the middle of the thrumbs it thrust- 
eth forth a small purple pointell. When 
jthe whole flower is passed, there succeedeth 
{an head or knob, compact of many gray hairy 
| lockes, and in the solid part of the knob lieth the 
seed, flat and heavy,—every seed having its own 
small haire hanging at it. The root is thicke and 
knobby, of a finger long, running right down, and 
| therefore not unlike those of the Anemone, which 
it doth in all its other parts very notably resemble.” 

The poet Ovid relates that Venus, the goddess 
of love and beauty, formed a great attachment 
to Adonis, the son of Cinyras, King of Cypress. 
Adonis was fond of hunting, and received a 
mortal wound from the tusk of a wild boar. Ve- 
nus lamented his death greatly, and changed the 
dying young man into the beautiful flower Anem- 
one. The heathen poets had many fanciful notions 
as to the origin of beautiful plants. 








NEMOPHILA—maculata. 


This differs very little from the Nemophila in- 





signis (No. 26 in our distri- 
bution list). They are both 
hardy annuals, originally wild 
flowers of California. The 
maculata is spotted instead of 
a uniform blue color. The 
flower stalks are single, and d 
longer than the leaves. The Fig. 3—Nemopnria 
maculata is a little larger than the zsignis. It 
is a profuse bloomer, with deep violet dots near 
the tips of the corolla on a whitish ground color. 

Sow in May in one foot rows, seeds six inches 
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Fig. 4—coLDEN BARTONIA—Bartonia aurea 


This plant (No. 36 on our distributing list) 1s 
well represented above. As already stated, it is 
a very showy yellow flower from California, 
which has contributed so largely to our stock of 
flowers, shrubs and trees during the past few 
years. Dr. Lindley, speaks of it thus: “It is 
only beneath the bright sunshine that its splended 
flowers unfold. In the early morning the plant is 
a shabby bush, with pale greenish grey branches, 
and weedy leaves: and so metalic is the luster 
of the inside of its petals that one would really 
think they must be composed of something more 
solid and enduring than the delicate and perishing 
tissue of a flower.” 

Sow in May, in a sunny situation, but sheltered 
from winds, as the branches are easily broken. 
A moderately rich, moist soil, fine and mellow, 
is the best. Transplant, or thin out into two feet 
rows, with plants one foot apart in the row. 


snow prop—Galanthus nivalis. 


The Snow Drop is one of the earliest flowers 
of Spring, and we hear that in some localities it 
has mistaken the present mild weather and with 
the crocus, is appear- 
ing above ground. It 
frequently opens _ its 
petals during March, as 
if to rival the lingering 
snow bank with its 
whiteness. It is prop- § 
agated by dividing the 
bulbs, and planting in 
Autumn. Bulbs that 
have been kept in a 
cool situation may still 
be put in the ground 
where it can be worked 
although they will not 
give as fine a bloom as 
those planted in October or November. 





Fig. 5—swow prop. 





A Great Question Sotvep.— Where do all 
the pins go to!” This question, which has so 
long agitated the world, has at length been, solved. 


‘It has been discovered that they fall to the earth, 








apart; cover } inch deep in good soil. 


and become terra-pins ! 
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IN DOOR WORK. 


How Sewing is Done by Machinery. 





We are happy to be able to present our readers 
with some illustrations which, with the accom- 
panying descriptions, will answer the question - 
“ How can a Machine make Stitches?” We are 
aware that it is not alittle difficult to describe the in- 
side works of aSewing Machine, without havingthe 
Machine itself and the reader directly before us, 
but we will do the best we can with the aid of 
some engravings for which we think our friends 
will give us a little credit, when we tell them that 
the drawings below are principally of our own de- 
We preferred doing the work ourselves, 
feared 
the whole matter would be so familiar to them 
that they would not appreciate the minute details 
necessary to make the subject plain to the unskill- 


signing. 
to letting the manufacturers do it, for we 


ful reader. 





We commence with the stitch made by the 
Wheeler & Wilson Machine, as that appears to be 


the simplest, and most easily illustrated. Fig. 1, 
exhibits two pieces of cloth, c, placed together and 
partly sewed. A little examination will show that 


the upper thread e¢, e, e, is crossed in the center of 


the cloth by the lower thread 2, 2, z—in other 
words the two threads cross each other and are 
thus locked together. This was essentially the 
‘lock stitch’ invented, and patented in 1846, by Mr. 
Howe (to whom we are indebted for the first prac- 
tical application of machinery to common sewing ; 
and are glad that, unlike most inventors, he is reap- 
ing a rich reward, for though he makes no ma- 
chines himself, yet the principal manufacturers of 
the successful Sewing Machines all pay him a li- 
cense fee on each machine sold. So those ladies 
who buy them will have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that some of the purchase money at least goes 
to the inventor himself.) 

Fig. 2, is designed to illustrate how this stitch 
might be made by hand. 
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Here the needle, h, carrying the upper thread e, is 
thrust down through the cloth (the eye foremost) 
and partly drawn up again, thus forming a small 
loop of the upper thread. Through the loop thus 
nade, a needle carrying the lower thread, z, is pass- 
ed. (We are apparently sewing with the blunt end 
of the needle, but in practice we may suppose the 
eye of the needle to be near the point, which is the 
case in all Sewing Machine needles). 

If we now withdraw the upper needle it will 
carry the lower thread into the center of the tabric, 
forming a complete lock stitch, as seen in Fig. 3 

By continuing this process a series of stitches 
will be made ; and since the upper thread enters 
and returns ‘upward through the single needle 
hole, there will be upon the surface of the cloth a 





single line of thread exactly resembling ordinary 
“back stitching.” We see also that the under- 
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side of the cloth will present precisely the same 
appearance as the upper. 

In the Machine invented by Mr. Howe, the up- 
per needle was moved by machinery, and the low- 
er thread was carried through the loop by means 


thread. This arrangement is still used in heavy 
Machines for leather and other thick fabrics, and 
in some of the “family Machines.” The Wheeler & 
Wilson Machine is an improvement upon the shut- 
tle, in several respects. It makes precisely the 
same stitch, but with less complicated machinery 
and less waste of power. We will try to explain 
its working to the readers of the American 
Agriculturist. Referring to fig. 4, we see the 
needle and upper thread, ¢, thrust down, just as in 
fig. 2. But in fig. 4, the lower thread, z, is wound 
upon a bobbin, or spool, Ff. To illustrate the work- 





ing, we may suppose this bobbin passed into the 
loop between the needle A, and the upper thread e. 
In fig. 5, it is shown carried through. Here we 
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see that, on withdrawing the needle h, the upper 
thread will draw the lower one into the cloth, pro- 
ducing a lock-stitch in the centre of the fabric, 
precisely as in fig. 3. 

By examining fig. 4 and fig. 5, it will be seen 


Fig. 6 


that the same effect would have been produced, 





of a shuttle having within it a bobbin (or spool) of 


the loop been carried around it—down the right 
side and up the left, around the lower thread z. 
This end is, in effect, accomplished in the machine. 


In fig. 6 we have a rotary hook, E, upon the end 
of the shaft C. Inside of this hook, in the concav- 
ity Y, is placed the bobbin, F(as seen in fig. 8.) The 
needle, hk, coming down through the clott, and 
being partly withdrawn, leaves a loop ate. The 
point of the revolving hook passes into the loop 
at a, opens it, and carries it around, spreading it 
as it moves forward, so as to throw it around the 
bobbin or spool within the hollow hook The bobbin 
F (fig. 8) has no axis passing through it, but is held 
in the concavity Y, by a ring (not represented) 
placed before it, so that it plays freely and allows 
aloop of thread to pass around on both sides, as 
around the small ball of thread in figs. 4and 5. 
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Fig. 7 gives a side view of the thread carried 
part way around, It will be noted that this wheel 
upon which the hook a (fig. 6) is placed,-is beveled 
at E in fig. 7,s0 as to throw the thread off from its 
edge after it has been partly wound around it 





The object of this, is to throw one part of the 
loop around the bobbin in order to embrace the 
lower thread. 

The operation can be better understood in fg 
8, by tracing the position of the upper thread e¢, ¢ 


! 





Figo" 
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and of the lower thread z, =. We observe that 
the loop having been first formed on the right side 
of the lower thread z, one part of it falls behind 
the bobbin F, (back of the dotted line,) while the 
other branch of it is caught by the hook, carried 
around, to be thrown off on the other side of the 
bobbin by means of the bevel or half screw at b. 





Fig. 9 gives a front view of the same. We 





had the bobbin or spool, f, remained stationary, and 





here see the upper thread e, ¢, bent, or looped, com- 
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pletcly around the lower thread z. A little fur- 
ther turning of the circular hook will throw the 
thread off from it, when, by the simultaneous 
tightening of the thread above, the lower thread 
embraced by it, will be drawn into the cloth and 
forin a lock in the centre. 

It is surprising to see with what rapidity these 
successive stitches can be made. A quick motion 
is communicated to the needle, circular hook, 
bobbin, &c., by turning a multyplying wheel, 
with a foot treadle. In ordinary work, eight hun- 
dred to athousand stitches are easily made in one 
minute, and this, all day long ; and there is scarce- 
ly a limit to the speed. (Think of that, ye who 
would sce your wives, mothers, and daughters, 
continue bent over the hand needie, which can 
searcely execute fifty stitches a minute, at best.) 

We ommitted to say that the c‘oth is moved 
forward by a simple feed motion, making long or 
short stitches according to the will of the opera- 
tor. An examination of the stitches will show 
that there is less thread used than is required in 
ordinary back-stitehing, since in back-stitching, 
there is a double thread on part of each surface, 
while here, there is but one continuous thread. 

We intended to further show, not only the kind 
of stitches, but also the mode of making them in 
thgother varieties of machines, but we have not 
been able to complete the necessary drawings. 
We will, however, describe briefly the appearance 

Fig. 10. 





of the stitches in one or two of them. 

In fig. 10, we have given, as nearly as we could, 
the furm of the stitch made by the Grover and 
Baker machine, where the threads are purposely 
left loose, so that the course of each one can be 
traced. (It would be interesting, could we present 
at this time, drawings of the parts of the machine, 
by which the beautiful windings and interwindings 
of the threads is brought about.) A glance at the 
figure shows the course of the upper thread, 
c, ¢, ¢, and the lower one, 2, 2, 2, the latfer being 
smaller than the former. 

Suppose we begin at the left hand, and bend 
down the upper thread through the cloth, to make 
alvope. Nex: bend a loop of z through the up- 
right loop, and earry this last horizontal loop for- 
ward, so that the second loop through the cloth 
can be brought down through it. Then hold the 
second loop of the upper thread open until the 
second loop of the lower thread is thrust through 
it, and carried forward, to be entered by the third 
loop of the upper thread. Continuing this opera- 
tion gives the arrangement in fig. 10. 

Fig. 11. 





Fig. 11 shows these stitches left loosely, as they 
appear when looking upon the under surface of 
the cloth. The loop, or horseshoe, terminates ab- 
ruptly upon the left of each. At this point the 
two ends pierce the cloth, as seen in figure 10 
above. 

In the next illustration (fig 12) we have the ap- 
pearance of the cloth after being sewed, with the 
stitches drawn up by the machine in actual 
work, The cuts of course show the stitches mag- 
nified. When they are made short and the threads 
are properly tightened, we can only see a small 
continuous cord running along the under side 


of the cloth. It will be observed then, that of 

the two machines described, one makes the 

stitches on both sides of the cloth alike, the 

other gives a continuous stitch on the upper 
Fig: 12. 
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side like ordinary back-stitching, with a small 
cord upon the under side. The Grover and 
Baker stitch can be unraveled, with a little care 
in getting hold of the two threads used. We 
do not see how the Wheeler and Wilson stitch 
ean be unraveled at all. But in practice, it is 
next to impossible to rip a seam of half an 
inch sewed by either machine, even if the cloth 
be cut up into sections of that length. 





Fig. 13. 
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Fig. 13 illustrates the Tambour or chain stitch, 
made witha single thread. This is the kind used 
in the cheaper, or rather the ¢ lower priced ma- 
chines. It will at once be seen that the stitch can 
be readily unraveled by taking hold of the thread 
at the left. There may be cases where sewing 
in this manner may be useful, but a glance at the 
stitch itself will show that it is not adapted to 
general sewing in a family. 

Believing our readers to be deeply interested in 
this matter of sewing machines, we intend here- 
after to present further illustrations, showing how 
the Grover and Baker stitches, represented in fig. 
10, are made, and perhaps the same thing in re- 
gard to other machines. We shall be careful, 
however, not to let this matter trench so much 
upon our space hereafter, as to crowd out other 
departments of household labor which we have 








promised to discuss. 
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Selecting Flour. 


Tie following directions for the selection of 
flour have been given by those long accustomed 
to dealing in this article. They are useful hints, 
though it requires some experience to select the 
best flour by the eye alone. We very seldom 
order home a barrel of flour until we have takena 
baking from it and tried it, unless it be 
warranted by a reliable dealer of known good 
judgement. 

The directions are: It must pack into a ball 
and not fallin powder, when a portion is pressed 
together in the hands. When a portion is thrown 
against a smooth perpendicular surface it must stick 
in alump or at least not scatter in a fine powder. 
When a little’ofit is wet and kneaded, it should 
work dry and elastic, not soft and sticky. ‘< 
should be of pure white, without a bluish tint. 
No minute black specks should be found on a 
close examination. A slight yellow or straw 
color is not a bad “sign.” 5 
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Fond parent (to his son,)—“ Yes, New-York is 
the place to get on in. Look at Jones; he start- 
ed without a penny, and has lately failed for 
$150,000. Ofcourse, that’s an extreme case. I 
don’t expect you to do so well as that. Still, 
with honesty and industry, I see no reason why 
you should not, in the course of a few years, fail 
for $50,000.” 

“ Don’t rob yourself,” as tne farmer said to the 
lawyer who oalled him hard names. 














“T am so lame from the railroad crash of last 
week, I can hardly stand,” said alimping, hobbling 
chap.— Well, then, I hope you intend to sue for 
damages,” said his friend.—‘* Damages! no, no; 
I have had damages enough by them, 7/ I sue 
for anything, it will be for repairs.” 


It was the saying of Sir Robert Peel, “I 
never knew a man to escape failure, in either 
body or mind, who worked seven days in the 
week,” 


Why are sheep the most dissipated and unfor- 
tunate of animals? Ans.—Because they gambol 
in their youth, frequent the turf, are very often 
blacklegs, and are universally fleeced. 


Indemnity for the past--pay up. Security for 

the future—pay down. 
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A Little Girl in a Court of Justice. 

Ofthe many excellent things written by our friend 
Samuei Hammond, formerly in the Albany Register and 
latterly in the Albany Express, we have read few narra- 
tives which have touched our own feelings more than the 
following, which recently appeared in the latter paper: 

I witnessed a short time «fo, in one of our higher courts, 
a beautiful illustration of the simplicity and power of 
truth. A little girl nine years of age, was offered as a 
witness against a prisoner who was on trial for a felony 
committed in her father’shouse. ‘ Now, Emily,” said 
the counsel for the prisoner, upon her being offered asa 
witness, ‘“‘J desire to know if you understand the natuie 
ofan oath?’ “Idon’t know what you mean,” was the 
simple answer, ‘‘ There, your Honor,” said the counsel, 
addressing the court, ‘is anything further necessary to 
demonstrate the validity of an objection? This witness 
should be rejected. She does not comprehend the nature 
of an oath.” 

* Let us see,” said the Judge. “ Come here, my daugh- 
ter.” Assured by the kind tone and manner of the Judge, 
the child stepped toward him, and looked confidingly up 
in his face, with a calm, clear eye, andin a manner so 
artless and frank, that went strait tothe heart. “ Did you 
ever take an oath!” inquired the Judge. The little girl 
stepped back with a look of horror, and the red blocd 
muantled in a blush all over her face and neck, as she an- 
swered, ‘‘no sir.’ She thought he intended to inquire it 
she had ever blasphemed. 

7] donot mean that,” said the Tudge, who saw her mis- 
take, ‘I meun were you ever a witness before.” “No 
sir,” I never was in court before,” was the answer. He 
handed her the Bible open. “ Doyou knowthat book, my 
daughter? She looked at it and answered, “ Yes sir, it is 
the Bible.” “ Doyou ever read it?” he asked. “ Yes 
sir, every evening.” “ Canyou tellme what the Bible 
is,” inquired the judge. ‘“ It is the word of the great God,” 
she answered. ‘* Wellplace your hand upon this Bible, 
and listen to what I say,” and he repeated slowly and 
solemnly the oath usually administered to witnesses. 
“ Now,” said the Judge, *‘ you have sworn asa witness, 
will you tell me what will befall you if you do not tell the 
truth?” “I shall be shut up inthe State Prison,” answer- 
ed thechild. ‘Anything else?” asked the Judge. Ishall 
never go to heaven,” sh? ep:ed. 

“How do you know this?” asked the Judge again. The 
child took the Bible, and turning rapidly to the chapter 
containing the Commandments, pointed to the injuction, 
“ Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor.” 
“] learned that, before I could read.” Has any onetalk- 
ed with you about your being a witness in court here 
against this man ?”” inquired the Judge. ‘Yes, sir,” she 
replied. ‘‘ My mother heard they wanted me to te a wit- 
ness, and last night she called me to her room and asked 
me to tell her the Ten Commandments, and then we 
kneeled down together, and she prayed that I might un- 
derstand how wicked it was to bear false witness against 
my neighbor, and that Go« would help me a little child to 
tell the truth as it was before him. And when I cate up 
here with father, she kissed me, and told me to remember 
the ninth commandment and that God would hear every 
word that I said. 

“ Do you believe this!” asked the Judge, while a tear 
glistered inhis eve and his lip quivered with emotion 

‘Yes, siz,” sail the child, with a voice and manner that 
showed her c-nviction of its truth was perfect. ‘God 
oless you, my cia,” said the Judge, “ you have a good 
mother. This witness is competent,” he continued. 
« Were 1 on trial for my life, and innocent of the charge 
against me, I would pray God for such witnesses as this. 
Let her be examined.” 

She tola her story with the simplicity of achild, as she 
was, but thers was directness shout it which carried 
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ecnviction of its truth to every heart. She was rigidly 
cross-exainined. The counsel plied her with infinite and 
ingenious questioning, but she varied from her first state- 
mentin nothing. The truth as spoken by that little child 
was sublime. Falsehood and perjury had preceded her 
testimony. ‘The prisoner had entrenched himself in lies, 
until he déemed himself impregnable. Witnesses had 
fa‘sified facts in his favor, and villany had manufactured, 
for a supposed clear acquittal. But before her testimony, 
falsehood seattered like chaff. The little child, for whom 
a mother had prayed for strength to be given her to speak 
the truth as it was before God, broke the cunning devices 
of matured villany to pieces like a potter’s vessel. The 
strength that her mother prayed for was given her, and 
the sublime and terrible simplicity (terrible I mean to the 
prisoner and his associates) with which she spoke, was 
like a revelation from God himself, 
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Boys’ and Girls’ Own Columns. 
——o——— 
Work for Winter Evenings—Use 
of Letters. 
es 

By letters, we do not mean communications sent through 
the Post Office, but only the little things of which 
words are made. ‘There are only twenty-six of them, 
but they can be made to accomplish a great deal, and to 
afford no little pleasure. They are of no service, how- 
ever, to one who does not know how to use them. Learn- 
ing to spell israther dull business ; and yet, to spell cor- 
rectly is a most desirable, though rare accomplishment. 
But something can be done to make it pleasant, and we 
are going to propose a plan that will be found very use- 
ful, even to those who feel above resorting to the spelling- 
book. 

To begin with, all that is needed isa large number 
of cards, about half an inch square, each containing a 
letter of the alphabet. Those who live near a printing- 
office can get a few alphabets printed at a cheap rate, and 
those who do not can make the letters with a pencil, on 
cards, or even on pieces of paper. 

And what then? Let two persons—or a dozen if they 
like to—sit down at the table, with the pile of cards before 
thein, and each one choose some word with which to puz- 
zie his neighbor. Then he must carefully select all the 
jeltters of which the word is composed, from the pile be- 
fore him, and pass them along to the other, who is to ar- 
range them in proper order, 7f he can. 

We have said enough to make the plan understood. It 
seems a very simple thing ; but we wiil assure our young 
readers that if they will try it, they will take a great deal 
of pleasure in it. And if there are grown up persons in 
the room, they willbe very apt to try their skill too. 

We add a few hints that are in piace. 1. Great care 
must be taken that the letters are properly selected; the 
right ones ; not too many, nor too few. 

2. The person to whom they are given should arrange 
them correctly, so as to speil the word intended ; not 
making such an error, e. g., to pute before z in the word 
piece. 

3. It will usually be found, that words of from four to 
nine letters ure sufficiently puzzling, without resorting to 
the longest contained in the dictionary. 

4. It may be agreed at any time, to limit the words to 
some particular class ; as to nouns, or verbs, or animals, or 
the names of objects in the room, &c. 

5. Sometimes it will be found, that the letters composing 
one word will also spell a very different one—as acts, 
cats, cast. 

6. Usually, those Words will be found most difficult, 
which have a dipthong, or some silent letter, as reign, or 
knight ; or several consonants with a single vowel, as 
strength, or shrubs, or trench ; or the same letter many 
times repeated, as scissors, cocoon. 

7. Some persons have a natural tact for solving such 
questions ; others find it more difficult. Something de- 
pends ona knowledge of words, and of their terminations. 
So many words end in ¢ion, that the occurrence of those 
four letters would lead one’ to pronounce that, the last 
syllable of the word ; yet those letters are alsoto be found 
in the word notice, tonic, and others. No coinplete rule 
can be furnished, The brightest, quickest minds will suc- 
ceed best. 

OS et 9 
“The Best Miss it Sometimes,” 

A New-Hampshire boy writes: 

“* At the time of renewing my subscription for the ‘ Ag- 
riculturist,’ 1 sent to you an answer to Problem No. 12. 
But on receiving the January No. I was greatly surprised 
to find the answer there given not agreeing with the one 
which I sent, as I knew I had wrought it on correct prin- 
ciples. However, to be certain of the matter, I carefully 
revised the process, and found that' I had made a mistake 
each time I had previously worked it. Thus you see the 





How Pictures are Made. 
So 

A “little girl” writes, that she was much interested in 
our description of stereotyping, in last volume, and she 
wishes we would tell her, and others, something about how 
pictures are male. We cheerfully comply, though we 
are very busy now, and our room is much crowded by an 
unusual number of very good, but far too long articles, in 
the preceding pages. 





PAINTINGS. 

There are several kinds of pictures. First, we will 
name paintings. Some of these are made with paints 
mixed in oil, These are called “oil paintings,” and are 
usually upon canvas—that is cloth stretched upon 
a frame. Paintings in water colors are those, generally 
made on paper, with the paints mixed in water instead of 
oil. These would be spoiled by wetting, which is net the 
case with oil paintings, as they can usually be washed, if 
it be done carefully. 

There are lithograph pictures, daguerreotypes, photo- 
graphs, crayons, &c., &c., but we cannot stop to tell you 
all aboutthem now. It would take several pages to do it. 
We will at this time speak only of the pictures in this 
paper, which are called : 

ENGRAVINGS. 

We shall ask Mr. Orr to talk to you hereafter on this 
topic, and give some illustrations. But while waiting for 
him we will say a word or two. Examine carefully the 
following picture, which is called 





A SIIADOW. 


You wiil see that it is made only of little black marks 
put upon the paper. In the darker portions there are more 
of these marks than upon the lighter parts. It was made 
thus: 

First, the person conceiving the idea of sucha picture, 
with a pencil puts upon paper just such marks as you here 
sce, and you will notice that there are hundreds of them. 
Two or three different marks—a little longer or shorter, 
heavier. or lighter, in any part of it, would have spoiled 
the appearance of the whole. When the picture was 
complete, an artist took a block of wood, sawn from the 
end of a hard box wood tree, justone inch through. One end 
of this was made very smooth, and whitened with a little 
paint ; and on this smooth end, he made with a pencil an 
exact copy of the first picture on paper, but turned the 
figures all round, from left to right, so that when the 
block was turned over upon this page, the marks would 
come right again, as here seen. 

This done, our Engraver took the block, and with smal! 
sharp chisels and gouges, cut away all the wood where 
there were no marks. Ue had to work long, patiently, and 
carefully, for had hiv graver or tool slipped once, it would 
have clipped off some point that should have been left. 
As the marks are very smal!, tle engraver usually places 
a magnifying glass on a frame between his eye and the 
block he is cutting. ‘This makes the lines look larger, 
and he can work around them better, though he must 
keep his hand very steady. We forget, it was not his 
hand, but her hand, for this picture chanced to be engrav- 
ed bya lady. You can readily imagine that it took long 
and patient work to make even this one small picture, for 
there are, as we have before said, many hundreds of points 
and lines where the wood was left uncut. How much 
work do you think it takes to cut all the pictures that are 
printed from month to month inthe Agriculturist, for they 
areall made just as we have described forthisone. Will 
you not look atthem all with more interest hereafter, now 
that you know how much work it is to make even a single 
one? Just look at the many engravings, flowers, and 
trees, and see the fine lines, and think how carefully the 
engraver must work to leave so many points and lines 
“ sticking up” on the surface of the block, and make them 
all ‘* back-handed”’ too, so that they will print right when 
turned over upon paper. 





bert raise it somotimoc.’ 
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him, the pressman, sets it on the printing press and rune 
an inked roller on it. The roller leaves a little ink on 
each point of wood left by the engraver. A sheet of pa- 
per is then laid on and a heavy pressure put upon it, which 
makes the paper pick up the ink, and thus is formed the 
picture, made entirely of diminutive ink marks. If we 
find the picture or impression, or proof as we call it. all 
right, we then hund the biock over to our type setters, 
(** compositors” we call them,) and they set it in the page 
with the types or letters arranged, above and below and 
around it. This done, the page is ready to be printed 
from, though, as we have before described, we first get 
a plaster mold from the page—types, pictures, and all, 
and by casting into this mold some melted type meta 
we setas:lid thin stereotype plate, having upon one side 
of it, just the projecting surfaces necessary to leave the 
ink on evety #{0! you see on the page. These plates we 
keep using them for extra editions whenever needed. 
The type is txuse> to pieces again for a new page, and the 
wooden blocks, or wood engravings are stored away, or 
perhaps loaned to a brother editor who does not wish to 
or can not be at the trouble and expense of getting up pic- 
tures. Sometimes these blocks or stereotype copies of 
them, are sent away over the ocean, to be used there, 
while we keep the stereotype fac similes in our plates. 

There now, after all our trying, we have usec a word 
that you may not understand. “ Fac simile’—what docs 
that mean? Get down that big Dictionary—ali that have 
earned one. For others who have not gotit yet, we'll say: 
Fac, means made, and simile means just like. So fae 
simile means, made just like, or an exact copy. 


—_— 4 ent @ > 
New Problems, 


Pros. 24—To arrange the following five pieces intoa 
perfect hexagon—thatis, a figure having six equal sides. 











Pros. 25—Contributed by George H. Gilbert, Cheshire 
Co., N. H.—A gentleman gave to each of his sons a gar- 
den. Juhn’s garden was circular; James’ was arectangle, 
or square. The ground was worth 3 cents per square foot, 
and the price of each garden in 3-cent coins just inclosed 
it--the coins being taken at 1-2 inch in diameter each. 
What was the size and value of each garden? 








Pron. 26—A farmer in plowing a squnre field contain- 
ing ten acres, went round the whole field, cutting a fur. 
row ten inches wide, and continued thus wntil he finished 
al the center. Question Ist—How many miles did he 
travel. Question 2d—How many “ bouts” did he make? 
..+- This problem has been discussed for some time by a 
‘crowd of boys” at Henry, Marshall Co., Il. One of 
them has sent us their answer, which we will keep unti 
we hear from some of the rest of our large family of boys 
and girls. 

pa SB 


Answers to Problems. 


Pros. 12—We adi to the small list of correct answerers 
of the difficult problem 12, the name of O. W. D., of Great 
Falls, New-Hainpshire, who, though he modestly sup- 
presses hisown full name, justly thinks the * Granite 
State” should have credit for mathematical skill and in- 
genuity alongside of New-Jersey and Pennsylvania, We 
are happy to accord due credit, not only to Wie Granite 
State in general, but to Great Falls in particula:, for to 
that single Post Ollice we send some forty copies of the 





Agriculturist. Are not they a reading people? 


Pros 13—Additional answers received from J, Mor- 
gan, and from E. C, Selleck, Marion Co., Ill. 


Pros. 22—Q.—What will it cost to pave the space G 
between the two circular lower Leds below, with grav. 
el, at 12 cents per square yard? The distance irom a tob 
is 20 feet, and the circles 12 feet in diameters. 





Ans.—$1 69 and £ mills. 


Up to thic date, (Jan. 18), answers like the abe: e have 
boon racaiced from Nathan Blakesles, Oakland Co 
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Mich ; Charles C. Watson, Gibson Co., Ind. ; Simon Em- | postage being always:rated by 3-cent stamps. We name 
rich, Butler Co., O.; John F. Miles, Erie Co., Pa. ; R. Cc. 
Fulton, Westmoreland Co., Pa.; P. E. Miller, Frederic | one letter under one 3-cent stamp. 
Co., Md. ; F. A. Bliss, Bristo) Co., Mass. ; Jefferson Booth, 
Sciota Co., O. ; E. Maurhoff, Butler Co., Pa., (very pret- 
ty): G. H. La Fetra, Clinton Co., O.; Jonathan Bonsall, 


Columbiana Co., O.; Abraham Myers, Ogle Co., III. 


Daniel M. White, Blair Co., Pa. ; David Brown, Ohio 


Co., Va. ; Jacob Datesman, jr., Northampton Co., Pa. 


Samuel Strong, Dutchess Co., N. Y.; 8. E. Brown, Mon- 
roe Co., N. Y.; E. C. Selleck, Warren Co., Ill. ; G. P. 
Dorr, Washtenaw Co., Mich.; Frederick Clapp, Kings 
Co., N. ¥.; Mont. B. Cowperthwait, Brooklyn, N. Y. ; 
W. M. Clark, Guernsey Co., O.; O. W. D., Great Falls, 
N.H.; L. A. Ford, Marshall Co., Ill.; Cyrus K. McKee, 


Armstrong Co., Pa. 


Pros. 23.—To put the following pieces together, so as to 


form a perfect cross. 
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Che following is the arrangement : 
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Luswers substantially in this form have been received 
frora: Purington Maryott, Tioga Co., Pa.; Wm, Chard, 
Waakesha Co., Wis. ; Charles C. Waters, Gibson Co. | 
fad.; Wm. F. Law, Cumberland Co., Pa.; R. G. Adams, 
L., Mass. ; A. B. Huffman, Hunterdon Co., N. J.; H. D. of 
N. J. ; John Bridgeman, Geauga Co., 0.; J. U.S., Craw- 
fori Co., Wis.; G. H. La Fetra, Clinton Co., 0.; C. H. 
D., Chemung Co., N. Y.; Julia Butier, Worcester Co., 
Mzas.; Cyrus K. McKee, Armstrong Co., Pa.; David 
Brown, Ohio Co., Va.; Jasper N. Lantz; L. A. Ford, 
Marshall Co., lil. (“ representing a crowd of boys”), Jacob 
Datesman, Jr., Northampton Co., Pa.; G. Hl. Ireland, 
Middlesex Co., Mass.; J. C. B., Oneida Co., N. Y.; Sam- 
uel Strong, Dutchess Co., N. Y.; G. P. Dorr, Washtenaw 
Co., Mich. ; Frederick Clapp, Kings Co., N. Y.; B. Il. 
Brown, New Haven Co., Conn.; Susannie, Kings Co., 
N. Y.; Peter 8. Baylor, Hunterdon Co., N. J.; O. W.D., 
Great Falls, N. H. 

The next six will see they united their pieces so as to 
form across, out differing-from the model we now pre- 
sent: Abraham Myers, Ogle Co., Iil.; E. C. Selleck» 
Warren Co., Ill. ; J. F. Williams, Fairfield Co , Conn. ; 
C. H. Franklin, Kings Co., N. Y.; Samuel Gillard, Erie 
Co , Ohio ; Jefferson Booth, Sciota Co., Ohio 

_ ° a 
Note on the Seed Distribution. 


We republish the list of seeds offered, with slight correc- 
tions. No. 22,Mammoth Squash, is changed to Boston 
Marrow Squash—a very valuable variety—having been 
disappointed in getting the Mammoth Squasr seed. 

Very few seeds have yet been mailed. Severa: varieties 
from Europe are just in port, and it will take some days 





to get them through the Custom House and put up in‘ 


packages. We shall scarcely overtake the demand before 
the middle of March. Sometimes persons wiil receive 
ene kind at one time, and another at a subsequent date. 

(je We must again request all applicants to read the 
entire “ regulations ” of the Distribution and fvl/ow them. 
Our clerks have been sadly bothered already for want of 
this. 

[3— Quite a number of persons have added single 
penny stamps for packages marked “ one third of a 3-cent 
stamp.” It should be understood that these penny stamps 
are valueless unless there be three of them together, letter 


of any kind as will go under two 3-cent stamps. 
——_———s >< et 6 ee + 
African Imphee. 


that it may prove superior to the Chin se variety (Sor- 
ghum). To gratify any desiring to experiment with it we 
have procured a small quantity, and placed it in our seed 
distribution, No. 52. Only small parcels of 100 to 200 seeds 
each will be furnished. 
i King Philip Corn Wanted. 
Many are inquiring where they can get this by the quan- 
tity for seed. Those who have it to sell should advertise 
the fact, siating amount, price, and guarantee of its 
purity. 
Wyandott Corn. 
Frequent applications are made tous. We have none 
to distribute. We have no faith in it for northern lati- 
tudes. South of say 39° it may be all that is claimed for 
it, for aught we know. 
————q@o2+ ee Ge 
Thanks to Contributors and Cor- 
respondents. 
Never before in our Editorial experience have we been 
favored with such an avalanche of communications, que 
ries, suggestions, &c. We have a mountain pile of letters 
which we shall work over during the year, for we intend 
to let nothing go ungleaned—save the “sugar cane re- 
ports,” which it would be utterly impossible to use in detail 
without publishing an extra sheet of 100 pages monthly fo 
a year. 3 
We feel decidedly “‘ rich” with such a store of materia] 
in all departments of soil culture as has been kindly con- 
tributed, but we willbe able to use it all in due time, with 
as much more as our friends will supply. One hint, how- 
ever. Don’t forget the In-Door Depariment, which has 
been too much neglected in all time past. Our “better 
halves ” are entitled to at least some consideration in the 
efforts now making to lighten and facilitate human toil. 
Permit us to earnestly beg of our correspondents and 
contributors te write briefly and to the point. Dip right 
into the subject at once. Give the pith of the matter and 
stop. Long introductions and perorations are best omitted 
If a whole page of description can be thrown into an illus. 
tration, make a rough penciling and we will have it com- 
pieted and engraved. Large as is our paper, we have no 
room for a sentence that does not convey a thought useful] 
to somebody. 


¢Our Basket” is full, pressed down, and running 
over. We shall “empty” a few columns into our next 
number. There is not an inch of room left in this one. 
SS 4 tt 6 > 
Subscription Still in Order. 
We can supply all subscribers that may come, with the 
first two numbers of this volume, and new subscribers 
with the baker’s dozen when especially desired and so 
stated. We hope our friends will continue to aid us by 
sending forward new names. We shall this year, at least, 
spend every dollar received for this paper in improving its 
character, enriching it with beautiful engravings, valuable 
contributions, &c. Cannot every one sending in for seeds 
forward at the same time one or more new subscribers ? 
The “times,” though improving, are still hard, but will 
not the small price of a single or club subscription for the 
present volume be well expended ? 








The Banks Good, 
There is such a decided improvement in the Exchanges, 
and in the consequent value of even the most distant bank 
bills, that we shall henceforth freely receive in payment 
for subscriptions the issues of any bank in good credit at 
home. Gold, or 3-cent stamps, or Eastern bills, are of 
course preferable, but not indispensable. 





The Past—The Present. 
The beautiful engraving on page 61, while designed to 
show what the Sewing Machine will do for the In-door 
has two or three other points of interest that may be over- 
iooked. Inthe upper outside corners will be noticed the 
Courier on horseback racing with the snail at his feet, 
contrasted with the Rail-cars, the telegraph wire, and 


corners are the Mowing Machine vs. the Scythe, and the 


ful one, worthy of study. The object that most struck 
our attention is the clock marking five minutes to twelve, 


{=> An ordinary envelope will contain as many seeds 


ried mother is still at the everlasting “Stitch, stitch, 


} stamps to indicate that three euch packages can go in | Stich,” while the little one is kept up to an unseasonable 


hour to “rock the cradle.” 
The Prize Dictionaries. 


Are being constantly called for, but the publishers tell us 
they can supply ‘‘ any number,” and we shall be ready to 





Notwithstanding the unfavorable reports of this variety | meet all drafts from subscribers entitled to them. 
of sugar cane, several persons indulge in strong hopes | Hemember, that by running your list of names up to 


only forty, at the club rates, you secure the large una- 
bridged Webster’s Dictionary, containing 1,400 pages, of 
three columns each, giving a full meaning to every word 
in the English language. This Book should be second 
only to the Bible in every family. It will cost you $6 or 
$7 to buy it ; but we present one to every subscriber ob- 
taining forty names, at &0 cents each—whether at one or 
at different Post Offices. The offer will hold good until 
further notice. 5 
= a 


Dusiness  Hotices, 
Ge Fifty Cents a Line. 
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te Wheeler & Wilson Manufact’g Co.'s 
: FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 

Orrice, No. 343 Broapway, 
Agencies in all of the principal places in the United States. 

Highest Premiums again awarded by dhe American 
Institute, New-York; Maryland Institute, Baltimore ; 
and at the Maine, Connecticut and Illinois State Fairs. 

“ We prefer the Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine 
for family use.”—2’. Y. Tribune. 

“‘ Wheeler & Wilson's Machines are the favorites for 
families..—N. Y. Times. 

“The Wheeler & Wilson Machine has secured and 
justly maintains the pre-eminence for sewing every kind 
of material.".—N. Y. Express. 

“There is not an invention of this inventive age that 
honors American genius more than the Sewing Machine. 
No family ouglit to be without its benefits.”—Independent. 
‘* Weuse in our own family one of the Wheeler & Wil- 
son Machines, and we can not imagine anything more 
perfect.”—Ed. N. Y. Evangelist 

-« A Sewing Machine is among the most useful and econ- 
omical articles a housekeeper can purchase. In Jooking 
out for the BEsT, see the machines of Wheeler & Wilson.” 
—Evxaminer. 

‘‘ Wheeler & Wilson is the machine par excellence for 
family use, and we recommend it most emphatically.”— 
Advocate and Journal. 

“Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing Machines combine every 

thing that can be required in the manufacture of garments. 
Our friends abroad may be assured that to purchase one 
ofthem is a safe investment.”— Observer. 

“ Wheeler & Wilson is beyond all question THE ma- 
chine for family use.”— Life Illustrated. 

SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 


«<>< £2 —— 
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HARROW AND CLOD CUTTER. 








This is a highly useful and valuable Farm implement, for pre 
paring sod-lands for corn, or to reduce cloddy lands to proper 


with the flash of lightning from the cloud. Below, the | tilth for seeding oats, wheat or rye. 


This Harrow drew apremium at tne last State Fair, for tne 


Canoe and the Steamboat are presented. On the inner | pest harrow and harrowing. 


Farmers who may want an important improvement for the 
harrowing of rough and cloddy ground, will do well to call and 


Printing Press vs. the Pen. The whole picture is a beau- examine this patent Harrow and Clod-Cut 


utter 
Manufactured by J. WINEBRENNER & CO., Harrisburg. 











he cl Priold also by P_ MORRIS & CO., Philadelphin; and by J 
—the candle indicating itto be night—and yet the wea- | WARDRUP. 


ittsburg, Pa. 
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The following gem by a poct of the finest genius, is a worthy tribute to the 


most humane invention of the age: 


THE SEAMSTRESS'S VISION. 


Twas midnight !—Haggard and wan, 


A widowed seamstress drooped in her chair: 


Her candle was dying, her fire was gone, 
And her hands were clasped in despair, 
“Oh God! Iam weary,” she cried, 
“ Of a labor that never is done; 
*Twere better for me had I died 
Ere the pauperish task was begun.” 


She sat and thought of the days 

Of her childhood, all sunny and fair, 
Bre the dimness came over her eyes, 

And the silver was streaked in her hair: 
Bhe thought of ner children—the dear, 

Of husband and parents—the dead ; 
“Why struggle with beggary here; 

Why live we thus orphaned 2” she said, 


Exhausted, and sickened, and sore, 
She sat at her slavish toil: 
Oh life! is there nought in thy store, 
But anguish, and hunger, and moil?, 
Nothing but stitch at an endless seam, 
With — hand and dimming eye,— 
Is this the measure of life's young dream? 
*T were better to starve and die. 


She sat, and her aching head drooped low, 
With its burthen of grief and pain; 

A burthen none but the toiling know, 
Whose rest is dreaming of toil again. 

Her fingers relaxed and her eyes grew dim, 
And her task faded out of her sight,— 

No fire on the hearth, no candle to trim, 
Nothing left but a Vision of night. 


A Vision—for lo! she dreamed, 
Aye, dreamed she was happy and free: 
No longer her fingers wearily seamed 
Till her swollen eyes scarcely could see. 
A needle she held, and she thought it grew 
To a fair and flowering tree; 
Each flower a garment finished and new, 
And fair as a garment could be. 


O wondrous Vision!—the needle seemed, 
As if thousands of fairy hands 
From out its flowering branches gleamed, 
Stitching hems, and gussets, and bands; 
Se noiselessly stitched that never a sound 
on A a sleeper's yal was heard; 
e garments dropped like ripened frui 
Which never a wind. bad stirred. , 








O wondrous Vision !—her heart was glad, 
And throbbed with rapture, to see 
The myriad human multitude clad, 
By the flowering needle-tree : 
All bravely clad, in robes unstained 
With woman’s sweat and tears; 
For woman, henceforth, no longer sat 
A slave to needle and shears. 


O wondrous Vision !—woman restored 
To a share of her own birth-right, 

To be the co-mate of her husband-lord, 
And in labor to find delight: 

In a labor that slaves not heart and hand, 
Nor robs the eye of its light; 

But loving toil for the dear home-band, 
That bringeth sweet sleep at night. 


O wondrous Vision !—an hour repaid 
For years of struggle and toil, 

For stinted wages, and dearth of bread, 
And pain, and hunger, and moil. 

“For oh! nevermore,” the sleeper said, 
“Shall woman a slave be bound; 

Her blessed freedom from stitch, stitch, stith, 
In the Sewine Macuine is found.” 


The Sewing Machine!—O that was the tree, 
The seamstress saw in her dream: 

Her needle a-flowered, by fairy hands, 
Wrought gusset, and band, and seam. 

No “ Woman sat in: unwomanly rags,” 
Plying the glistening stecl ; 

But the labor of many by one was wrought 
With pleasure, for human weal. 


Enraptured, with joy she awoke 
As her cheek caught the sun’s first gleam, 
And 0!—double rapture—to find 
Her vision was not all a dream: 
For some angel of mercy had come, 
In the hours of her slumber unseen, 
And placed by her desolate hearth, 
Her Freepom! a Szewine MAcuINE. 


“© blessings,” she cried, “on the brain, 
For woman's dear sake, that thought it; 
O blessings,” she cried, “ on the hands, 
For woman's dear sake, that wrought it: 
And blessed, thrice blessed their names, 
God's blessing, they surely have won it,” 
As“ WHEELER anp Witson” she read, 
In letters of gold written on it. 
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The above engraving illustrates the crerations of one 
of Grover & Baker’s Sewing Mechines, as managed by a 
lady. The Machines are unquestionably the best in the 
murket for family use. ‘This is attested by the experience 
of upwards of five thousand families, of the highest re- 
Spectability, in all parts of the Un ted States, No well 
regulated family can afford to do without one. 

The following, from the Secretary of a benevolent in- 
stitution is only one of many of a similar character, re- 
ceived by the manufacturer : 

To Messrs. Grover & Baker: 
New-York, Oct 26th, 1857. 

The managers of the “‘ Female Magdalene Benevolent 
Association” take pleasure in bearing testimony to the 
great utility and efficiency of “Grover & Baker’s Sewing 
Machines,” which, for the past year, they have had in use 
in the sewing room of their Asylum, and they most cheer- 
fully recommend it to those families who wish greatly to 
diminish labor and facilitate its successful and useful re- 
sults, 

On behalf of the F. M. B. Society. 

A. L M., Secretary. 

Editors of newspapers, too, have some appreciation of 
their merits, as the following opinion will show: 

N. P. Wiiuts, Esq., Editor of the Home Journal of 
November 7, comparing this with others, says: “‘ The use 
of this machine, in the first place, is easier learned. 
Then the stitch is more elastic and much strorger for 
woolen cloths. It finishes off its own work, which the 
others do not. The work can be ripped and re-sewed, 
and does not rip of itself, without its being intended, 
though every third stitch be cut. The same machine runs 
silk, linen thread, and commen spool cotton, with equal 
facility ; and a very material advantage is that it sews 
from ordinary spools, not making it necessary, as inthe 
other machines, that the cotton should first be respooled, 
Its construction is simpler and stronger.” 

“ The Grover & Baker machines are, we believe, supe- 
rior to any others.”—Boston Daily Advertiser. 

‘From the best information we have been able to ob- 
tain as well as from careful examination of the work 
done with different machines, we are led to give the pref- 
erence to Grover & Baker’s. The fineness and beauty of 
the stitch made by theee machines is unsurpassed, and as 
to the liability of the work to rip, it is out of the ques- 
tion.”—American Baptist. 

The reader is invited to call and examine them at 495 
Broadway, N. Y.; 18 Summer street, Boston; or at 730 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
—— © ee 


Market Review, Weather Notes, &c. 


AMERICAN AGRicULTURIST OFFICE, 
New-York, Jan. 25, 1853, 
The Wholesale Produce Markets have exhibited very 
few changes of any importance since the date of our last 
_ Review. The weather has been remarkably mild, and 
| has not hindered operatians. The accounts from Europe 
have, on the whole, been more encouraging for our trade. 
The Money Market has recovered from much of the de- 
' pression caused by the panic, and embarrassments of the 
| Autumn and Fall seasons. The City Banks have been 
| steadily increasing their supplies of specie, until they now 
| hold in reserve some $30,000,000—an amount wholly un- 
| precedented in the history of New York banking. Yet, 
| with all these circumstances in favor ¢f some revival in 
| business, Trade has been quite back ward—buyers purchas- 
| ing only such supplies of the various articles as thev really 
required, aveiding every movement of a speculative cha- 
racter. The Breadstuff Trade has not been a vigorous 
one. The receipts have not quite equalled the sales ; 
| but, as the aunexed Tables show, we began the month, 
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with unusually large stocks, especially of Flour and 
Wheat, no great difficulty has been experienced by buyers 
in having their orders filled. The demand has been mostly 
for the home .rade, but towardsthe close, exporters have 
manifested more willingness 10 purchase. Prices have 
fluctuated slightly—ciosing, however, without indicating 
any very serious diflereace, compared with the current 
rates at the date of our last review. The supplies of 
Fiour and Wheat, are large—but Corn is not abandant, 
The bulk of the sales of Corn have been made up of the 
new crop of Jersey and Southern. The receipts have 
been in better condition, and to Uus circumstance much 
of the improvement in prices of new Corn is to be as- 
scribed. Rye, Barley and Oats, have been in moderate 
supply, and limited request, chiefly for home use....Cot- 
ton has been in better demand at advanced prices. This 
improvement is mainly due to a singularly rapid revival 
of confidleuce on the part of Southern holders, who have 
still contro! of the great bulk of the crop..... Provisions 
have fluctuated.... Pork closes heavily....Groceries have 
been in excess, and tend downward....Sugars and Mo- 
lasses, have declined considerably....African Hemp has 
been more sought, but at reduced rates.... ups have been 
moderately inquired for....Grass Seeds have been more 
freely dealt in, at quoted rates. .. Tobacco in pretty brisk 
request, but at easier prices.... Wool remains dull and 
heavy....Other articles of produce have been moderately 
dealt in. 
Cusrent WHOLESALE Prices. 
Dec. 23. Jan. 25. 

FLoun—Com’n to Extra State$i 15 @465 $425 @ 4 60 
Common to Fancy Western.. 415 @465 425 @4 50 


Extra Western... ..........+- . 440 @7 50 45 @ 8 v0 
Fancy to Extra Genesee...... 475 @7 30 35 @7 00 
Mixed to Extra Southem..... 470 (@7 25 50 @ 8 00 
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CORN MBAL.......-.--crccecee 329 @3 70 00 (@ 3 50 
Wueat—Canada White...... 110 @130 10 (@ 1 25 
Western White ......... sus Ae ete 10 (@ 1 35 
Southern White.,............. 115 @t40 15 @ 1 38 
All kinds of Red..... ......... 90 @1 20 00 .@ 1 20 
Corn—dlixed,old............. 68 @ 72 @ 73 
cic oas0n.000s wooe «45S @ 65 65 @ 67 
|) "=a 55 @ 65 67 @ 70 
OaTs— Western..... sebleaces 45 @ 47 45 @ 46 
Sb peserececes coerce 42 @ 45 42 @ 45 
oe 30 @ 8 28 @ 38 
70 (@ 69 @ 72 
65 @ 80 68 (@ 75 
ae haws 150 @ 2 37% @ 1 4 
, per 2b .. 275 @3 00 3 12%@ 
Hay, in bales per 100 lbs. .... ‘ 9 @ 175 55 @ 75 
CoTTon—Mididlings, perib.... 10%@ 10%  10%@ 10% 
Rice, per 100 tbs............... 275 @362% 275 @3 37% 
Hops, per 'b........... vases 5 ft 9 5 @ 
Pork—Mees. per bb). 550 @1600 165 @ 
SS ss 13 50 @1360 11 50 @1175 
BEEF—Repacved Mess........ 10 00 (@1200 10060 (@i2 50 
Country mess ....... 900 @975 900 (a@10 00 
- prime.... 575 @ 6 50 600 @7 00 


Hoes, Dressei, pex hice 6\@ 6% 644Q@ 65% 
Lard, in bbls. per lb " ‘ } 
U 





TTER—Western, per lb 10 @ 16 il @ 15 
State, per lb..... i 13 @ 2 12 @ 23 
PE MOT UD .c.scsiestaccene 6 @ 8 6 @ 8 
Featuens, Live Geese per lb. 38 @ 43 38 @ 42 
Seep—Clover, per lb ......... ° 94@ 10 8%{@ 9 
Timothy, mowed, per bushel... @ 175 @200 
Timothy, reaped, per bushel... 2 50 200 @ 225 
Fiax, Am. roveh per besh.... 120 @125 (@ 1 20 
SvaaRk, Brown. per il ........ 54@ 8% 4 @ 1% 
Mo asses, New-Oricans, prgl 33 @ 35 25 @ 27 
Corres, Rio, per ib.. ........ 846@ 10% 8M Wy 
Topaceco-—K encneiy, &c. pr lb 7@ 8 6i@ 18 
Seod Leaf, per ih.............. 10 @ *35 9 @ 35 
Wovo.-Domestic fleece, per ib. 27 @ 45 27 @ 45 
Domestic, pulled, per tb ..... 20 @ 28 22 @ 30 


see 2 < 
Heme—Unide'd Amer'n prton. 120 @130 100 (@110 
Dressed American, per ton.... 145 @ 1 65 1 55 
SEL HE UD.s snecesesccecs 0 @ Wyk 
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Ou. CaKg, perton...........-- 34 00 (@36 00 
PoTaToEs—J unes, = bbl..... 225 @237 225 @2 37 
Peach Blow per ___ PRR 275 @300 275 @3 060 
Carters, per bbl... 250 @275 250 @ 3 50 
Nova Scutias, per bushel...... 909 @ 95 8 @ 90 
Sweet, Del., per bbl... ........ 275 @300 (@ 5 50 
Mercers, per bbi..... ge deeseue 350 @ 325 @ 375 
Ontons—Reid, per bbl... .... (@ 1 62 125 @1 37 
White and yeilow,perbbl..... 175 @25 175 @3 00 
CRANBERRIES—Per bbil....... 550 @900 700 @9 00 
Hickory Nuts, perbu......... 200 @ 

Arrigs—Ceommon, perbb!.... 250 @300 250 @3 00 





Spitzenburegs, per bbl..... ; 
Greenings, per bbl.......... - 300 @350 300 @3 50 
Tunnivrs—Ruta bagas, per)vl 62 @ 75 50 @ 
Squvuasies—Marrow, perbli.. 200 @250 225 @2 50 
CapBaces—Per (00............ 250 @40 200 @400 
CE.ERY—Per duzen........... 75 @100 50 @ 75 
Pov_tTRy—Fow!s, per lb....... 9 @ 

8 












Chickens, per Ib.............+. 8 @ 12 
Ducks, per |i,....sceeceeeeeees . 12 @ 16 
Partridge, per pair..........00+ 63 @ 75 63 @ 75 
Guinea Fowls, per pair........ 44 @ 450 
Turkeys, per 1b........ ee. 10 @ i 10 @ 4 
Geese, per lb... oe @ it 8 @ 


8 If 
Pias—Ruasters.......... soosn £225 @225 135 @2 50 
Venison—Carcass, per Ib.... 8 @ W 8 @ 1 

Total receipts of the leading Breadstuffs, by railroad, 
triver and coastwise and sales for 27 business days, end- 
ing to-day: 


Receipts. Sales. 

Se eee 325 125 233,190 
117,562 207'506 

372,385 483,187 

4,050 30,213 

22 500 38,418 

30,150 —_— 





REcEIPTs, Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oa 

23 bus, days last mon., 571,541 710,726 131,311 17.206 41 ong 109.704 
27 bus. days this mon., 325,125 117,562 372,385 4,050 22,500 30,150 
SALES. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. 
23 business days last month, 265,534 567,900 237,660 57 760 30, 100 
27 business daysthismonth. 233,190 207,506 483,189 30,213 34,418 


Live Stock Mankets.—Receipts of Beeves, small, but 
enough; for 5 weeks, 14,679, viz., week ending Dec. 22 
(2,467) }c. higher; Dec. 29, (1,672) Ic. higher; Jan. 5. 
(3,796) le. decline ; Jan 12 (3,774) 3c. decline; Jan. 19 
(2,940) te. higher. Present price @ lb, for estimated 
dressed weicht: Premium Cattle 10jc.@11c.; First qual- 
ity 10c.@10te.; Medium, 8ic.@c.; Poor to poorest 7}c. 
@6c. Average of allqualities, 8c. @8ic. 

Sueer anv Lames in small supply ; receipts in 5 w 
39,348, or 10,000 less than provioes 6 weeks. x te 
fair animals. 4c.@b5c. P tb. live weight. 

Hoos.—Inabundant supply. Prices, which have ruled 


low, are now 5c.@$ic. P tb., live weight, for Corn-fed ; 
4ic.@4ic. for distillery fed. 

True Weatuen, has been remarkably Spring-like, thus 
far. (Sce page 40.) Nosnow worth mentioning, to this 
date. Fruitand leaf buds are starting so much as to be in 
danger of freezing out. Our Dainty Notes, condensed, 
read: Dee. 24, very mild; 25, cool. rough; 26, light fall 
of snow ; 27, coldest day thus far (10°), 2 inches of snow ; 
28, cloudy, mild ; £9, 30, rain with flurries of snow; 31, 
cool, squally ; Jan. 1 to4, clear, mild, pleasant: 5, cloudy, 
rain P. M.; 6, squally, rain and suow; 7,8, clear, warm ; 
9, mixed, snow and rain; 10, clear, warm; I1, heavy S. 
E rain; 12, 13,14, warm, ground open; 15, 16, heavy 
rain ; 17, clear, cooler, 18 to 22, clear, mild, a little freez- 
ing at night ; 23, cooler (16°); 24, 25, mild, fuggy and 
slight rain. 








(oe With a single exception, the actual regu-ar circula- 
tion of the Agriculturist to subscrilers is about Fifteen 
Thousand greater than that of any other Journal in 
the World devoted to Agriculture and Horticulture only. 


Avvertisements. 


RARARARAAALDARALAAAAOw Ow’ 
TERMS—(invariably cash before insertion): 
Twenty-five cents per line of space for each insertion. 
By the column or half column, $30 per column. 
Ee" Business Notices Fifty cents a line. 
Advertisements to be sure of insertion must be received at 
latest by the 18th of the preceding month. 














Farm Produce of ali ‘Kinds 
Sold on Commission, such as Flour, Butter, Cheese, Lard, Pro- 
visions of ali kinds. Grain, Eggs, Poultry, Game, &c., Ke. 
HAIGHT & EMENS, 226 Front-st., New-York. 
Refers to the Editor American Agriculturist. 
iad R. H. Haydock, Cashier Market Bank, New-York. 


URSERYMAN WANTED—MUST UN- 
4 N derstand the business thoronghly and produce satisfactory 
reference of sobriety, integrity, industry, experience and 
ability, Addreis WARFEL & HERR, 
Strasburg P. O.; Lancaster Co., Pa, 


A. O. MOORE. 


AGRICULTURAL BOOK PUBLISHER. 
140 FULTON ST., NEW-YORK. 


New Works Just Published. 


WARDER’S HEDGE MANUAL. 

A complete treatise on Hedges, Evergreens, and all plants 
suitable for American Hedging, especially the Maclura, or 
Osage Orange—the only successful tem of pruning—manipu- 
lation and management—fully illustrated with cuts of imp!e- 
ments and processes, to which is added a treatise on 

EVERGREENS—their different varieties, their propagation, 
transplanting and culture in the United States. By Jno. A 
Warder M D., Ed. of Western Hort. Review & Pres. of the 
Cincinnati Hort. Society 

1VOL 12 MO. PRICE one Dollar. 
TIELDS PEAR CULTURE. 

A Treatise on the Propsgation and Cultivation of the Pear in 
America—a full catalogue and description of the different vari- 
eties—their adaptation to Dwarfs Standards—t he best modes 
of pruning with directions for ripening and preserving the 
fruit, numerous engravings. carefully prepared, exhibit both 
= — and currect methods of treatment. By Thos. W. 
Field. 

1 VOL. 12 MO. PRICE 75 CENTS. 


FISH CULTURE. 

A Treatiseon the Artificial Propagation of Fish, with the 
description and habits ot the kinds most suitable for piscicul 
ture, also the most successful modes of Angling for the fishes 
therein described. By Theodatus Garlick M. D.. Vice Pres. of 
Cleveland Academy of Nat. Science 

i VOL. 8 VO. PRICE one Doliar. 
FLINT ON GRASSES. 

A Practical Treatise on Grasses and Forage plants, with more 
than one Hundred [ilustrations of grasses andimplements. The 
editor of the American Ayrtculturist says: ‘“ This is the best 
treatise of the kind we have seen on this tmportant subject. 
advise our readers to get this book and study it thoroughly, as we 
are now doing.” By Charlies L. Flint A. M., Sec. of the Mass. 
State Board of Agriculture. 

1VOL.8 VO. PRICE $1 25. 


A'l the above works will be sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
ddress, 3 MOOR 



























ad 


A. O. . 
Agricultural Book Publisber, 
140 Fulton St. New-York. 





Lawton Blackberry. 


This variety 1s unique, and not as many suppose, “* The New- 
Rochelie Blackberry,” improved by cultivation. he plants 
which abound in that neighborheod being no better than the 
wild varieties to be found in every part of the country. 

The undersigned has an extensive nursery upon his grounds 
at New-Rocheile, for the sale of this plant only. Descriptive 
circulars containmg ample directions for oultivation—with 
prices of smali and wholesale packages will be forwarded gra- 


tiuitously. WM. LAWTON 
No. 54 Wall-st., New-York. 





The Lawton Blackberry. 


Plants in original Packages from Mr. Lawton’s Farm in 
New-Rechelle, for sale at same prices as Mr. Lawtom 
R. L. ALLEN. 19) Water-st., New-York. 


HOICE PEACH TREES. 
I have a Few Hundred very choice Peach Trees, from the 
most healthy stock for my own use, but will sell low, for want 
of room to set; or will exchange for any other kind of fruit 
trees. “CHARLES JONES, 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 





January 230, 1858. 


Trees and Piants. 


WM. R. PRINCE & CO.,, 
FLUsHING, N.Y. 


Catalognes of every department of their splendid collection: 








re gratis to applicants who inclose st»mps. 
hinese Potato $10 per 100~—$80 per 1,000. 


JOSEPH HUGHES—News Agent. 


3 Walnut Place 
Waluut Street above Third, 
Philadelphia. 
Subscriptions and Advertisements received for the American 
Agricuitarist, or anyother paper. Paperspunctually delivered 
to City Subscribers, 
References—DREXEL & CO., and others. 





The Great Book on Architecture. 
BROWN’S 
Carpenter’s Assistant, 


Containing a succinct account of Egyptian, Grecian and Roman 
Architecture. Aliso, a Description of the Tuscan, Doric,Corin- 
thian and Composite Orders, together with Specifications, Prac- 
tien! Rules and Tables for Carpenters, and a Glossary of Archi- 
tectura rms; includinga Complete Treatise on Practical 
Stair Building. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH 200 PLATES, 

Revised. improved and enlarged, with additions on RURAL 
ARCHITECTURE. Embracing Plans, Elevations, Grounds, 
&c., of Farm Buildings, 


COTTAGES AND VILLAS, 


Including new Designs for Church Edifices. By Lewis E. Joy 
Architect. Twenty-first Thousand, New Edition, Revised an 
Corrected. Large quarto, Sheep, marble edges. Price $5. 
Sold by all bookseilers, Sent carefully by mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of price. 
RUDD & CARLETON, Publishers and Booksellers, 
No, 310 Broadway, New-York. 











“GET THE BEST.” 
EWEBSTER’S 
QUARTO DICTIONARY. 
Containing THREE TIMES the matter found in any 
other Dictionary Compiled in thiscountry, or 
any ABRIDGEMENT of this work: 


eS" Ask for Webster Unabridged. 
“All young persons: should have a standard 


YT 
DICTIONARY 
attheirelbows. And while you are about it, get the best ; that 

Dictionary is 
NOAH WEBSTER’S 

The great work unabridged. If you are too poor, save the 
amvunt from off your back, to put it into your head.’—Pareno- 
logical Journal. 

“A MAN WHO WOULD KNOW EVERYTHING, OR 
ANYTHING, AS HE OUGHT TO KNOW, MUST OWN 
WEBSTER'S LARGE DICTIONARY. It isa great light, and 
he that will not avail himselfof it must walk indarkness. Every 
young housekeeper should lay it in, to occupy the place which 
was formerly filled with decanters and wine glasses. 

Every farmer should give his sons two or three square rods o$ 
ground, weil preparec, with the avails of which they may buy it, 
Every mechanic should put a receiving box in some conspicucus 
ve in the house, to catch the stray pennies, for the like pur 
pose. . ps a 

Lay it upon your table by the side of the Bible—Tt is a better 
expounder than many which claim to be expounders. 

It is a great labor-saver—it hassaved us time enough in ore 
year’s use to pay for itself: and that must be deemed good 
property, which will clear itself once a year. If you have any 
doubt ent ae meee oe of the word clear, in the last 
sentence, look at Webster’s thirteen definitions of 7. 2am 
Massachusetts Life Boat. viesabaibian 

Published by G. & C. MIE Al i 1 l 
atl Becket, ERRIAM, Springfield, Mass.,—sold 


+ ~ Ta’ Gy 
PARSONS & CO., 
FLUSHING, NEAR NEW-YORK, 

Offer for sale an assortment of Trees and Plants which they 
have grown for the use of amateurs, and have prepared, by fre- 
quent transplanting and ether modes, for success in moving. 

They are of fine size and symmetrical form, and among them 
will be fonnd 

STANDARD APPLES of fine quality. 

STANDARD PEARS, PLUMS and CHERRIES. 

PEACHES, APRICOTS and NECTARINES, on plum stocks 
and their own roots. 

DWARF PEARS of fine form, and ready for bearing. 

GOOSEBERRIES and CURRANTS, strong plants of the 
best sorts * 
RASPBERRIES—Fasto.¥F, RED ANTWERP, FILLBASKET: 
and other known sorts. , 

STRAWBERRIES of all the best varieties, 

NATIVE GRAPES—ISABELLA, CaTawBa, and other hardy 














varieties, 

FOREIGN GRAPES—All the well-known sorts, with some 
new varieties of great execlience. These plants are propagated 
from vines that have borne abundantly for some years, and are 
known to be correct, | : , 

Great cure is taken in the cultivation of Fruit trees, and no: 
but those of the best quality are allowed to be sent out. rs 


THE ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT 
Contains Trees of all sizes for lawns and streets, ineludi 

Silver, Norway and Sycamore Maples, Cataipas, Lindens.: Fai ) 
Trees, Cypress, Larch, Willows, Ash. Abele, Orientale Plane, and 
all the best varieties of deciduous trees. ’ 

It also includes Evergreens of fine size for single planting 
and of small sizes at low prices, from one foot upwards, for 
massing; among them are Norway Spruce, Balsam Fir, Austrian 
Pine, Hemlock, White Pine, Scotch Fir, and other varieties a 
The best shrubs include many fine varieties at low prices, for 
massing, of which the Rhododendron Caiawhiense can be par- 
ticularly recommended for its fine evergreen foliage aie 
bloom, and perfect hardiness. ’ 

The ROSES are ‘cultivated in very large quantity, on their 
own roots, of all the most rare varieties, and to those who pur- 
chase in quantity, will be sold at greatly reduced rates, 


THE EXOTIC DEPARTMENT 

Contains a fine assortment of Camedlias, grown as bushy, rather 
than tall, slender plants; and also contains all the well-known, 
varieties of exotic plunts, and many rare sorts introduced (rom) 
Europe annually, These are a!l carefully grown for those who 
desire nlants of symmetry and beauty, 

CATALOGUES of ai! the departments will be furnished on 











application. Great care will be taken in packing, and trees wi 
Do delivered in New-York, and theuce shipped as directed, will 
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SEEDS! SEEDS! SEEDS! 


THORBURN’S NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
OF VEGETABLE, FIELD AND FRUIT 
SEEDS, FOR 1858, 

With directions for cultivating Vegetables is now ready, and 

will be sent to applicants enclosing a three cent stamp. 


The subscribers offer of the growth of 1857 and of the very 
finest qualities their usual extensive assortment of SEEDS, 
comprising many novelties and every tested desirable variety 
known in the several departments of VEGETABLE, FIELD, 


FLOWER, TREE AND FRUIT SEEDS. ; 
They would particularly call the attention of cultivators and 


amateurs to the following 
CHOICE PEAS, 


Extra EARLY Daniel O'ROURKE, the earliest kzown. 





” * SanasTens NO. 1., a great favorite. 
ba “ Tom Tums, very fine, growing but 8 inhes high. 


EaRLy SEBASTOPOL, new and goo#. 

CHAMPION OF ENGLAND, one of the very best. 

DWARF AND TALL Suaak, edible pods. 

Hairs’ DwarRF MamMoru, superb. 

HARRISON’s GLORY AND PERFECTION, new and very productive. 
NAPOLEON AND EUGENIE, both new and early wrinkl:d. 


Epps’ Monarch 
Epps’ Lorp RAGLAN } both new and superb. 


CaRnter’s Victoria, fine wrinkled. 
BRiTIsH QUEEN, one of the best, late. 
With 30 other standard sorts, for which see Catalogue. 
ALSO 
EARLY Paris NONPARIEL AND LENORMANDS CAULIFLOWER. 
EARLY WAKEFIELD OXHEART AND WINNINGSTADT CABBAGE. 
EARLy AND GIANT WulTE AND RED Soup CELERY. 
PrizE Cucumbers for frames. 
Ear.y TOMATOES. 
SWEET SPANISH AND BULL NOSE PEPPER. 
Ear.ty Cun.eD LETTUCE. 
Extra CURLED PaRrsLeY. 
Extra Ear.y Turnip BEET. 
Ear_y Wuite Vienna KOHLRABI. 
Winter CHERRY OR STRAWBERRY TOMATO. 
APPLE AND P&aR SEEDS. 
Havana Tobacco SEED. 
Dioscorea Baratas or Chinese Potato, 

With thousands of other SEEDs of the same superior qualities 
ashave heretofore afforded such universal satisfaction, and 
which can be recommended with the fullest confidence as un- 
surpassed for genuineness, 

AFRICAN IMPHEE, genuine as raised by Mr. L. Wray. 
One Dollar per pound 

SORGHUM or CHINESE SUGAR CANE, 25 cents per lb, 

FLOWER SEEDS. 

The collection this season is unusually large and choice, em- 
bracing many novelties, . 

Orders by mail have immediate attention. 

J. M. THORBURN & CO. 
15 John Street, 
New-York. 





NOTICE TO ORCHIARDISTS. 


25,000 rEACIl TREES,ONE YEAR FROM THE BUD, OF STRONG 
GROWTH. 

Being always engaged inthe culture of the frnit for market 

urchasers nay rely upon obtaining the varieties best udapte 
their interest 

20,000 Osuge Orange plants, 2 years growth, twice cut back 
and root pruned. ASHER HANCE & SON, 

Rumsom Nurseries, near Red Bank, 
Monmouth Co., N. J. 





New-Canaan Nurseries, 


The subscribers would invite attention to their Nursery 
atock, consisting of 
100,000 Apple trees from 2 to 5 years from the bud or graft: 
40,000 Peach trees, 1 year from the bud: 
20,000 7 2 years . 
Pear trees, Standard and Dwarf, Cherry, Apricot and Quince 
trees. Also 20,000 American Arbor Vitaws from three to tive feet 
high (twice transplanted), Norway Spruce and other Ornament- 


altrees. Address 
STEPHEN HOYT &CO., 
New-Canaan, Jan. 20, 1858. New-Canaan, Ct. 





Pear Seeds and Seedlings. 


Good healthy pear seedlings, 1 year $8 per 1,000, $75 per 10,900. 
Do. do. do. 2 years $15 ‘ie 1,000, $140 per 10,000. 
New-England Pear Seeds of prime quality for Spring sowing $5 
r quart. 
ag ms Spruce, Scotch Larch and Fir, Pines, &c., Apple. Maz- 
gard, Plum, Angers, Quince, Mahaleb, Paradiso an Donein, 
stocks of the best quality. Catalogues to any uddress. Car- 
riage paid to New-York or Boston. : 
B. M. WATSON, Old Citony Nurseries, 
ly mouth, Mass, 





Choice Farming Lands for Sxle. 


200 acres of superior quality of Farming Land, within the 
corporate limits of Buffalo, N. Y., will be sold ata great bargain. 
This is one of the most eligible and healthful sites West of the 
Hudson River, and fronts on the Niagara river, the Erie Canal 
and leading carriage road, with the Buffalo and Niagara Falis, 
and New-York City Railroad mits rear. The land is mostly 
unimproved aud without valuable buildings, but is readily sus- 
ceptible ofhigh cultivation for one or scveral productive and or- 
namental farms or residences. 

A large portion of the gee ws money can remain on bond 
and mortgage, or it will be exchanged for City property. 

Address R. L. Reten: 
139 & 191 Water-st. 
New-York. 


IANOS! ELEGANT 6} OCT. ROSE- 








Garden, Field and Flower Sceds. 


A full assortment of Domestic Field, Garden and Flower 
Seeds, of the growth of 1857, always on hand, and for sale 
wholesale and retail, among which ure: | 

ARTICHOKE, Beuns, Beet, Broccoli, Cabbage Cardoon, 
Cauliflower, Carrot, Celery, Chervil, Corn, Cress. Cucumber, 
Egg Plant, Endive, Kule or Borecole, Leek, Lettuce, Melons, 
Mushroom, Mustard, Nasturtium, Okra, Onion, Parsley, Purs- 
lain, Parsnip—Peas, among which are several new varieties, 
such as Duniel O’Rouke, Epps Monarch and Lord Raglan, 
Harrison’s Glory. do Perfection, Hairs’ New Dwarf Mammoth, 
do. Defiance—Peppers, Pumpkin, Radish, Khubaib, Sulsify, 
Spinach, Squash, Tomato—Turnips, among Which will be found 
Aschcroft's Swede—Wutermelon and Herbs. . 

CHINESE SUSAR CANE—Both American and imported. 

SPRING WHEAT—Golten Drup, Tea, Canada Clubb, &c. 
Spring Barley. Spring Rye. 3 =) 

OATS— Poland, Potato, and other choice varieties. 

POTATOKS—Prince Alvert, which we highly recom™cend, 
(Ash Leaf, Kidney, imported;) Dikeman, Early Juoe, and all 
other varieties. 

SPRING AND WINTER VETCHES—Brsom Corn, Spurry, 
Buckwheat, &c. 

SOTTON SEED-—Sea Island and Louisiana. 

FRUIT SEEDS—Appie, Pear, Quince, Currant, Gooseberry 
yb brig und Raspberry Seeds, Peach, Plum, Cherry and 
Apricot Pitts. 

IRD SEEDS—Censrv, Hemp, Rape, Rough Rice and Millet. 
OSAGE ORANGE—Buckthorn, Yellow and Honey Locust. 
TOBACCO and Flax Seeds. : : 

ONION SETTS—Red, Yellow and White Onion Setts, Top 
or Button and Potato Onions. 

GRASS SEEDS—Timothy, Red Top, Kentucky Blue, Or- 
chard, Ray, Ialian and Perennial, Foul Meadow, Sweet Ver- 
nal, American and Hungarian Millet, Fine Mixed Lawn, &c. 

°LOVERS—Large and Medium Red, White Dutch, Lucern, 
Sainfoin, Aliske, Crimson, Yellow Trefoil, &c. 

GRAFTING WAX and WHALE OIL SOAP, 2 

ASPARAGUS and Rhubarb Roots, Cabbage, Cauliflower, 
Egg and Tomato Plants furnished in season. _ ; 

FRUIT TREES AND SHRUBS of all kinds furnished to 


order. 
BOOKS—A choice variety of Standard Works on Agricul- 
ture, Horticuiture, &c. 
A Catalogue containing full list of Seeds and prices furnished 
on application. R. L. ALLEN, 
189 and 191 Water-st., New-York. 





EsTABLISHED, 1828. REBUILT AND ENLARGED, 1856 
BRIDGEMWAMIS 
HORTICULTURAL ESTABLISIMENT, 
Nos. 876 and 878 Broadway, 


NEWYORK. 
FIELD, HERB, VEGETABLE AND FLOWERSEEDS 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
GREENHOUSE PLANIS, &c., &c, 


Every article appertaining to the business furnished at rea- 
sonable rates, and warranted as represented. The seeds are 
grown to.order by experienced cultivators, and fully tested be 
fore being offered. 

For sale by the quantity or in packages for retail trade. 

Goods packed securely to go any distance. Orders by mail 
will be attended to with exactness and promptitude. 

Catalogues furnished on application. 








SUGAR IS MADE!!! 

OLCOTT’S BOOK “SORGHO & IMPHEE,” or the Chinese 

and African Sugar Canes: Containing tull instructions for 

making SUGAR, MOLASSES, ALCOHOL, etc., etc. Sent by mail 
pust-paid. Price $1 

IMPHEE SEED. One variety, enough to 

+ pyiplant 2 square rods sent by mail pre-paid, with 

J-MPHEE the book for six cents more in postage stamps. 

jEach additional variety of Imphee sez cents. 

SEED, Only sent to those who order the bouk. 

sr Gov. J. H. Hammond, of Seuth Carolina, 

who raised the above seed testifies under date 

of Nov. 26, 1867, that he does not recollect any 

variety of the Imphee which is inferior to the 

TEN Sorgho, wnile many varieties have a larger 

Stalk, pap more juice and praiee a higher de- 

; gree on the sacherometer, and in a letier to the 

VARIETIES. undersigned of Jan. 13th, 1858, Gov. Hammond 

says: “I think these seed well worth distrib- 

uting. They produce a Sugar Cane at least 

equal tothe Sorgho in all respects and some of 





BETTER |them are twice the size. Iam inclued to 
think we shail ultimately find several of the 

THAN varieties (ripening at different periods} super- 
ceding the Sorgho altogether. I plant this year 

69 acres of the Cane—of these four wiil be 

SORGHO. lanted in Sorgho and the remainder in 


mphee.”’ 
A supplement to “The Sorgho and yoghee ” containing the 
American experiments of 1857, with J. 8S. Loverings statement 
of his successful manufacture of Brown and White Sugar from 
the Sorgho, will accompany the Book. 

Address 

A. O. MOORE. 

Agricultural Book Publisher, 

140 Fulton Street, New-York. 


Rhubarb Roots. 


JUST RECEIVED from Europe 
MYATTS VICTORIA RHUBARB ROOTS. 
LINNAUS RHUBARB ROOTS, 
ASH_ LEAF KIDNEY POTATOES. 

For sale by 





R. L. ALLEN. 
189 & 191 Water-st., 
New-York. 





Bees and Bee Books. 


The subscriber will sell a few stocks of Bees the coming 
Spring, (about the first of April). Price in common hives, from 
five to eight dollars, according to age and condition, Also some 
in Langstroth’s hives—new swarms—price, aside from patent 
right, ten dollars. They will be packed on springs and «ielivered 
at the Railroad Depot for fifty cents per hive, or three for $1. 

Stocks were taken hy express last Spring near 1000 miles, and 
delivered in good condition. When three or more ave ordere, 
the ‘* Mysteries of Bee-Keeping Explained” will be added 
without charge ; or, for one dollar in gold, or postage <tamps, 
the book will be mailed to ong om free of postage. Address 

» QUINBY, St. Johnsvilie 





wood Pianos, new and perfect for $150. Address 
JAMES M. EDNEY 56 John-st., N. ¥. 


Montgomery Co., N.Y 
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PASCHALEL MORRIS & CO., 
N E. corner 7th and Market sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND SEEDS. 


COLEMAN’S FARM MILL for grinding al] kinds of grain 
will grind from 3 to 15 bushels of corn per hour, according 
to the power wnd speed used, and the fineness of the mea). 

DANIEL’S HAY, STRAW AND FODDER CUTTER for 
hand or horse power—two sizes—these vre unsurpassed for 
eMiciency, simplicity and durability. 

NEWSHAM'S PATENT STEAMER for ccoking food for 
stock—ns danger trom fire or bursting—it is portable, and 
will ve found an economical method of heating water for ali 
domestic purposes. 

DEDERICK’S HAY PRESSES of six sizes, from $100 to $200, 
these are spoken of by those using them in the h ghest 
terms of praise and satisfaction. 

CORN SHELLERS of superior quality and finish. PLOWS 
in great variety, and most approved putterns. Alsv, Root 
Cutters, Sugar Mills, Lime and Guano Spreaders, &c.—in 
fact everv implement needed by the farmer or gardener. 

FIELD, FLOWER and GARDEN SEEDS 

of our own selection and importation—warranted fresh and gen- 

uine, #nd (rue to name, 

Wholesale and Retail orders reapeereny solicited. Strangers 
from a distance favoring us with their orders, may rely on their 
being filled with as much care as though they were present. 
They may also rely on our reoresentations of all goods solid by 
us, PASCHALL MORRIS & Co., | 

Philadelphia. 





Improved Farm Will. 


For grinding Corn in the ear—or Rye, Wheat and Corn, or 
Oats into fine or coarse meal—The Mill issimple, durable, and 
efficient, will grind from 4 to 15 busheis per hour—depending 
upon speed and power applied and fineness of meal ground—We 
have al urge number of Premiums and Testimonials, in its favor. 
Price with seive for sifting Corn Meal, for family use $50 to 60. 

Price with bolt for making family flour, $75 to 85. 

For sale by 
LEN, 


R. L. AL 
189 & 191 Water-st., 
New-York. 


FARM IMPLEMENTS OF MOST AP- 


proved patterns, made in best and most durable manner, 
and at low prices. Our large assortmentembraces a most every 
implement, tool or seed wanted by the Farmer, Planter or Gar- 
dener. For sale by 
R. L. ALLEN, 
189 & 191 Water-st., 
New-York. 








William Frazier. 
MANUFACTURER OF THE 
CHEROKEE CORN PLANTER. 


Patented by Ells & Charlton, September 8th 1837. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 





Cane Mills and Distilleries. 


GENERAL COPPER-SMITH WORK, 
Distilleries of all kinds, for making brandy and aleohol from 
Chinese Syrup. Steam and horse cane mills, syrup pans, skim 
mers, dippers, syrup guages and pumps, steam brewing ap 





tus. JOHN W. REID, 11 Old-slip. 
CE TOOLS.—Ice Plows, Saws, Splitting 
Bars, Hooks, &c., for sale by R. L. ALLEN 


129 Water-street, New-York. 


YHERMOMETERS, BAROMETERS, &c. 

of relixble quality and various descriptions, among whic. 

are those particularly suited for Horticultural purposes, which 

register the coldest and warmest degree of temperature during 
the 24 hours, in the absence of the observer. For sale by 


D. EGGERT & SON, 239 Pearl-st. 


jl USSIA OR BASS MATS. selected 
- expressly for budding und tying, GUNNY BAGS, 
TWINES, &c., suitable for Nursery purposes, for salein lots to 
suit, by D W. MANWARING, Importer, 
248 Front-street, New-York 


MYHE BEST GARDEN ENGINE—COM- 
plete and ready for use for $24. Address 
JAMES M. EDNEY, 56 John-st., N. ¥. 














Bone Manure. 


SAWINGS, TURNINGS AND CRUSHED BONES FOR 
Sale by the Manufacturers in large or small quantities. 
A. LISTER «& CO, 
Tarrytown 
Westchester Co., N.Y. 





To Farmers and Gardeners. 


THE LODI MANUFACTURING CO. offer 70,000 barrels 1 
their new Improved foudrette for sate the coming season, It 
is now well known asthe best fertilizer in market for Indian 
Corn and kitchen gardens—is perfectly harmless when applied 
next tothe plant, and yet quick and powerful in its effect. A 
pamphlet with instructions for its use, certificates, &e., will be 
forwarded, free of cost, to any person sending their address, 
The L. M. Co. have a capital of $160.000 invested in this busi- 
ness, and a reputation of 17 years to keep up—this is some guar- 
antee fora govd article Price us usual, $1 50 per barrel for 
any quantitv over 6 bblis.; 1 bbl. $2 00; 3 Libis $5 00; 6 bbis 
$9 50; free of cartage or otherexpense Address d 

THE LODI MANUFACTURING CoO., 
60 Cortlundt-st.,. New-York. 


WYANDOT PROLIFIC CORN, 

THE GREATEST AGRICULTURAL WONDER OF THE - 

AGE. —Its discovery worth millions tothe country. Yield 150 
bnshels to the acre. Recommended anywhere south of New- 
York City. Pi:nt only one kernel ina hill, each kerne}will 
produce from three to 12 stalks, 10 to 12 feet high. 4 to20 eurs, 8 to 
14 inches long, 10 to 16 rows. of beavtiful pearl white corn. 
selected with care, warranted genuine, put in a parcel sufficient 
to plant an acre. Price $1 50, delivered in New Se City. 
Money or Post Office Stamps must accompany the oider, wii 
directions how tosend. : 
Those Who order sent by mail, and remit $4, will receive (post 
paid), a parcel te plant an acre; $2, halfan acre: $1, quarter of 
an acre. Orders for less douvle the above rates ireulara 
showing the result from different parts of the Union, will be sent 
oull w hosend forthem. Address to THOM 
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Catalogue of Seeds for Free Distribution 
in 1858. 


Every person whose subscription to the American Ag- 
ricultus ist is paid beyond February, 1858 will be entitled 
to select three parcels of seeds from the list given below. 

flo" CEE REGULATIONS OF DISTRIBUTION BELOW. .d<] 

FIELD SEEDS. 
(These are described in Jan. No. on page 8.) 

No. 1—White Sugar Bect.—Our packages of these will 
contain about 400 seeds, requiring one 3-cent post- 
age stamp. 

2—King Philip Corn.—One 3-cent stamp covers about 
30 kernels. We shall have packages for one, two 
or three stamps, whichever any one may choose 
to pay postage upon. Where seeds go by express. 
(see note C below), the larger packages will of 
course be chosen. 
3—Stowell’s Sweet Corn.— About 40 or more kernels 
go under one 3-cent stamp. Subscribers may 
choose a single (one 3-cent stamp), or double 
(two 3-cent stamps) package. 
4—White Poland Oats.—About 300 seeds go under 
ene stamp. Single ordouble packages are offered. 
5—Chinese Sugar Cane.—We shall have plenty of 
of this. One 3-cent stamp covers about 450 to 
500 seeds including envelop; two stamps about 
1,600 seeds (Loz.). Subscribers may choose any 
amount from one-half totwo ounces. (47 If any 
subscriber selects no other seed, we will furnish 
him a quarter pound package put up ina muslin 
bag (postage 27 cents). These packages are of 
the same size and like those sold at $1 last year. 
G—Ashcroft’s Swedish Turnips.—Our packages 
contain 800 to 1,000 seeds each, and will require 
not over half of a 3-cent stamp. Some other 
small package may go under thegsame stamp. 
7 —River’s Swedish Stubble Turnip. Same os No. 6. 
GARDEN SEEDS. 
(Described on page 8.) 
@—Dan’!. O’Rourke Pea.—About 65 to 70 peas in a 
package. One 3-cent stamp required. 
@—Champion of England Pea.—55 to 60 1n a package, 
one 3-cent stamp required. 

10—British Queen Pea.—Same as No. 9. 

11—Hairs’s Dwarf Blue Mammoth Pea.—About 45 in 

one package. One 3-cent stamp. 

12—Green Koh! Rabi.—500 seeds. One-third of a 8- 

cent stamp. 

13—Enfield Market Cabbage.—500 or more seeds. 

+ stamp. 
14 —Alma Caulifiower.—100 or more seeds. } stamp 
14—Mammoth Cabbage Lettuce.—400 or more seeds. 
+ stamp. 

16—Long Orange Carrot.—800 seeds. } stamp. 

17—Red Strap Leaf Turnip.—800 seeds. 4 stamp. 

18 —Patience Dock.—100 or more seeds. } stamp. 

19—Round Spinach.—490 or more seeds, } stamp 

20—Salsafy (vegetable oyster,.—200 or more seeds. 
+ stamp. 
24—Winter Cherry—j} stamp—number of seeds will 
depend upon the supply yet to be received. 
22—Marrow Squash.—Number yet unknown } stamp. 
FLOWER SEEDS. 
(Described in JanNo. on pages 20 and 21.) 

These are put up in small packages of various sizes and 
amounts, depending upon the rarity of the seeds, the 
number required for a common flower ,&e. One 
3-cent stamp will pay the postage on three parceis of the 
flower seeds. 

23—Large Fiowering Mignonette. 

24—Mixed Virginian Stock. 

25—Mived Nesturtiums. 
26—Nemophils Insignis. 
27T—Cockscom). 

28—Dwarf Rocket Larkspur. 

®9—Mixed Double Balsam. 

',O0—Chinese Pink. 

81—Tassel Flower. 

32. Portulaca. 

83—Cypress Vine. 

$4—Chinua Asters Mixed. 

$5 —Mixed German Asters. 

o6—Golden Bartonia. 

37—Ziunia Elegans 

38—Sweet William. 

39—Marvel of Peru. 

40—Ercholtzia Californica 

41—Elegant Clarkia 

42—Fox Glove. 

43—Red Lavatera. 

44—White Lavatera. 

45—Mixed Sweet Peas. 

46—Mixed Lupins. 

47—Morning Glory. 

48—Flos Adonis. 


50—Schizanthus. 

§1—Phlox Drummoniii. 

52—African Imphee—150 to 200 seeds—§ o¥ stamp. 
te PLEASE NOTE ESPECIALLY, 

A. That the above list contains fifty-one distinct varieties 
of seeds to be distributed, according to individual prefer- 
ences, among 30,000 to 50,000 persons scattered all over 
the country, now it will bo absolutely impossible to do 
this without immense labor, and many errors, unless each 
subscriver take especial pains to facilitate the work, by 
following the directions below. 

EB. It is of course understood that, as heretofore, the 
recipient of the seeds will furnish envelopes ready stamped 
and directed, for mailing them. 

C. We found it impracticable to make any arrangement 
here for sending seeds by Express. By enquiring at the 
nearest Express Office, the representative of any club of 
subscribers can ascertain whether it will be cheaper to 
have their packages come by mail to each individual, or in 
a package together by Express. 

BD. If togo by Express, no envelopes will be needed. 
In that case, simply send us a written list of the names, 
marking against each name the kinds of seed desired, 
using the numbers in the ahove catalogue. 

Keep a duplicate of the list sent, and give particular 
directions at the bottom of the list, how the packages are 
to be forwarded, and to whom directed. 

E. If to be sent by mail, please prepare the envelop 











carefully, after the following form: 

dS we | 
| EG 
| 
| 20 
! [3-cent 

John Johnson Smith, | 

stamp. | 
Hamilton, . | 
| Steuben Co., | 
| 
| Ind | 





Put the figures corresponding to the Catalogue above, 
plainly on the left hand of the Envelop, and put all the 
postage stamps upon the right side of the Envelope, one 
above the other when two or more are needed, as shown 
in the diagram. This will prevent the seeds being crushed 
in the stamping process, in the Post Office. 

F. Let letters referring to seeds be as brief as possi- 
ble, and yet plain. All such communications are referred 
directly to the clerk supcrintending that department. It 
is especially desirable that whatever relates to seeds 
should be on a separate slip of paper. (We shall probably 
distribute over one hundred thousand packages. A minute’s 
time saved on each of these would amount to 166 working 
days, 10 hours each—more than half a year !) 

G. Canada, California and Oregon subscribers will 
need to substitute F0-cent stamps in all cases where 3- 
cent stamps are named in the catalogue. When two or 
three send together from Canada, it will usually be 
cheaper to receive the seeds by Express. 

EZ. Always put the stamps upon the envelops, and not 
drop them loosely into the enclosing letter. 

I. It is always better to send envelops of the ordmary 
size and made after what is called the “‘ Government pat- 
tern”—that is, those in which the back comes under the 
piece lapping over ; these seal up more firmly. This point 
is not essential, however. 

J. Usually, the lighter the envelop the better, that 
more seeds may go under the same stamps, 

KK. Send only the number of stamps required for post- 
age on the seed. We have no seeds of any kind to sell. 
L.. Those forwarding unpaid envelops wi!l of course 
not be disappointed if they donot return. We offer seeds 
free, but cannot, in addition, afford to pay postage also. 
IK. All seeds sent by mail are put up at our country resi- 
dence, and each package is there mailed direct, to avoid 
its being overhauled at the Distributing Offices. 

NGS Shall take time to mail allythe seeds care- 
fully and regularly. This will oecupy the $ntire months 
of January, February, and a part of March. Those going 
to subscribers on the Pacific Coast, and in Southern States 
where the seasons are earlier, will be mailed first and 
with dispatch. To others they will go as fast as the put. 
ting up and mailing can be accomplished. 


Special Premium to Ladies. 
To any lady procuring and forwarding .stx subscribers 
and $5, we will send any fifteen varieties of our flower 
seeds she may select. 
To any lady forwarding ren subscribers, and $8, we- 
will send a package of every kind of flower seeds—Nos. 
23 to5!.) The postase on 15 kinds put up together is 
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American Agriculturist, 


A THOROUGH-GoInc, RELIABLE, and PRACTICAL 
Journal, devoted to the different departments of SOIL 
CULTURE—such as growing FIELD CROPS; oxcnaro 
and GARDEN FRUITS; earp—En VEGETABLES and 
FLOWERS; TREES, PLANTS, and FLoweERs for the 
LAWN or YARD; 1x-poor and ovt poor work around 
the DWELLING; care of DOMESTIC ANIMALS 
&e. &c. 

The matter of each number will be Peeeces main- 
ly with reference to the month of issue and the paper will 
be promptly and regularly mailed at least one day before 
the beginning of the month. 

A full CALENDAR OF OPERATIONS for the season 
“ge en every month. 

ver SIX HUNDRED PLAIN, PRACTICAL, instructive 
articles will be given every year 
The: Editors and Contributors are all practicat, 
WORKING MEN. 


T ERM S— INVARIABLY IN cacti 2 ~ | 
One copy one year........ eceah es a'ecmeb 
Six copies one year .........+ #5 00 

Ten or more copies one year........ 780 cents each. 
An extra copy to the person sending 15 or more names, 
at 80 cents each. 
In addition to the above rates: Postage to Canada 
6 cents; to Europe 24 cents; Delivered in New-York City 
12 cents. 
Postage anywhere in the United States and Territo- 
ries must be paid by the subscriber, and is only six cents a 
year, if paid quarterly in advance, at the office where ree 
ceiv 
Subscriptions can begin Jan. Ist, July Ist, or at other 
dates, if especially desired 
The paper is considered paid for wherever it is sent, 
and will be promptly discontinued when the time for 
which it is orderedexpires. 
All business and other communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Editor and Proprietor, 
ORANGE JUDD, 
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No. 189 Water-t. New-York. 
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